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THE public learned with much 
concern at the end of last week 
that a change for the worse had 
taken place in the condition of 
Mr. Gladstone, and thai his family felt it to be 
necessary to remove him from Bournemouth, where 
he has been staying since his return from the 
Riviera, and to take him at once to his own home at 
Hawarden. The long and trying journey was suc- 
cessfully accomplished on Tuesday, and it is satis- 
factory to know that the illustrious patient did not 
suffer seriously from the fatigue. At the same time, 
we regret to learn that there is no improvement in 
his condition, and that great anxiety is felt with 
regard to the future. It is with sincere pleasure that 
we are able to record better news with regard to 
Lord Salisbury. The Prime Minister seems to be 
steadily regaining his strength after the recent 
attack of influenza, and it is hoped that he will 
in a day or two be able to start for the Riviera. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





THE most important business in Parliament 
during the week has been the second reading of the 
Irish Local Government Bill. This was accomplished 
in a single sitting on Monday. In the discussion, Mr. 
Dillon criticised certain portions of the Bill severely, 
especially pointing out the exemption of landlords 
from any future liability with regard to increased 
rates. The Bill was warmly supported by Mr. 
Rentoul, Mr. John Redmond, Mr. Lecky, and 
Colonel Saunderson. Mr. Morley held that it would 
work mischief unless it were eventually followed by 
other measures. Whatever else it might do in 
Ireland, it would certainly not make the central 
executive stronger. In the course of the debate, 
Mr. Lambert moved an amendment declaring that 
the House disapproved of any scheme which involved 
a large permanent grant out of Imperial funds for 
the relief of one class alone. This amendment was 
rejected by 167 to 20 votes, and the Bill was read a 
second time without a division. 


On Tuesday in the House of Commons Sir John 
Lubbock called attention to certain deficiencies 
in the education code, and especially to the neglect 
of the “class” subjects—namely, English, geography, 
elementary science, and history. He asked that the 
English code should be assimilated to the Scotch, 
which contained no limitation upon the number of 
“class” subjects in which a child could be examined. 


was inferior in this country to that which was 
given in Scotland. Here the children remained 
in school a shorter time, and had fewer certificated 
teachers in proportion to their numbers. Sir 
William Hart Dyke attributed the unfavourable 
condition of education in England to the existence 
of the religious difficulty, a difficulty which was 
unknown in Scotland. Sir John Lubbock eventually 
withdrew his resolution. 





On Wednesday afternoon the House of Commons 
dealt with a Nonconformist grievance which is 
acutely felt in the rural districts. It passed, with- 
out a division,a Bill for relieving Nonconformists 
from the necessity of obtaining the presence of the 
Registrar at their weddings. There was some ad- 
verse criticism, partly in the interest of the Regis- 
trars, who lose fees by the change, and partly on the 
ground that legal and statistical accuracy would 
suffer by their absence—points which will certainly 
require some attention in Committee. The House 
then debated a Bill facilitating the attendance of 
Poor Law Guardians at inter-Union conferences. 
The end is laudable, the machinery proposed ques- 
tionable; but the Bill passed its second reading by 
196 to 56. Finally, Mr. Bartley moved the second 
reading of a very crude Old Age Pensions Bill, which 
was talked out—Mr. T. W. Russell being the sole 
representative of Ministers. True, a Commission is 
sitting, but some assurances from Mr. Chamberlain 
would have stimulated the flagging hopes of his 
independent supporters. 


THURSDAY'S proceedings were of varied interest 
and of rather exceptional importance. The Speaker's 
refusal to permit certain questions relating to the 
situation in China to be put on the paper, on the 
ground that they fell within the class which Mr. 
Curzon had said that the public interest did not 
permit him to answer, suggests the lawyer rather 
than the trained Parliamentary politician; and the 
remarkable limitations imposed by the Government 
on the customary rights of Parliament — rights 
which it is urgently necessary should be main- 
tained, if only to enable us to explain the 
declarations of Ministers outside the House—were 
subjected later on by Sir William Harcourt to some 
not too severe criticism during the debate on the 

FE n OFice vate. Sir William also took occasion 
&ain protest."against the acceptance by the 
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territorial integrity of China. Subsequently, after 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had explained the 
arrangements for the new Greek loan, the House 
began the debate on the second reading of the 
Prisons Bill. The speeches made suggest that 
the Bill will require a good deal of attention in 
Committee. 


Tue new Greek loan, according to Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s statement, is guaranteed jointly and 
severally by England, France, and Russia. The full 
amount is £6,800,000, of which sum £5,000,000 is to 
be issued at once to cover the war indemnity, com- 
pensation to private persons who have suffered 
at the hands of the Greek troops, and the Greek 
deficit for the current financial year. The rest 
is reserved to meet future deficits and for the 
reduction of the floating debt. The interest 
is to be 2) per cent., the loan presumably being 
issued at par, and there is a provision for its 
eventual extinction. It is hoped that this will effect 
the prompt evacuation of Thessaly, as to which the 
Powers are unanimous. But though it is Turkey's 
interest to withdraw, we fear the Sultan’s ingenuity 
in making trouble will render the process less speedy 
than is hoped. 


THE annual conference of the National Liberal 
Federation was held in Leicester on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. The attendance was larger than at 
any previous conference for several years past. At 
the opening meeting on Tuesday the President, Dr. 
Spence Watson, reviewed the report of the Executive 
Committee, and took occasion to disclaim any inten- 
tion of reflecting upon Mr. Gladstone in that part of 
the report in which reference was made to the New- 
castle Programme. The principal speakers at the 
meeting were Mr. Augustine Birrell, M.P., and Mr. 
W.5S. Robson, M.P. The former moved a resolution 
re-aflirming the adherence of the Federation to the 
principles for which it has always contended, re- 
joicing at the evidence afforded by the bye-elections 
of the increasing dissatisfaction with the Govern- 
ment and the growth of Liberal opinion in the 
constituencies, and expressing confidence as to the 
verdict of the nation at the next general election. 
Mr. Robson moved a resolution condemning the 
foreign, colonial, and Indian policy of the Govern- 
ment—a policy of alternately bullying the weak and 
making concessions to the strong—by which the 
honour and interests of the country had been 
seriously compromised. Both of these resolutions 
were carried unanimously. 


THE principal event at the meeting of the 
Conference on Wednesday was the speech delivered 
by Mr. Morley at a great public meeting. Mr. 
Morley touched upon most of the topics that now 
engage public attention: Home Rule for Ireland, 
Home Rule all round, the House of Lords and the 
foreign policy of the present Government. He 
admitted that the chapter in the political history 
of the Liberal party, which opened in 1886, might 
now be drawing to a close; but he expressed the 
hope that no Liberal would forget the solid argu- 
ments by means of which Mr. Gladstone convinced 
his followers of the justice and wisdom of-his policy 
of concession to the Irish people. With regard to 
foreign affairs, he commented upon the vacillation 
of Ministers, especially with regard to China. He 
did not doubt Lord Salisbury’s ability or patriotism ; 
but it was impossible to pin one’s faith to the 
vane upon the steeple. He thought that with 
regard to West Africa the chief danger to the peace 
was to be found, not in London or Paris, but on 
the banks of the Niger, and he regretted Colonel 
Lugard’s declarations before starting for that 
region. The duty of the people of this country in 
the grave crisis through which we were now passing 
was to husband their resources and to view their 





obligations as a whole, remembering that in these 
days such a thing as a localised war was impossible. 


Dvurina the debates last year on the Bill for 
the relief of voluntary schools, it was suggested 
that the grant in aid was, after all, only payable 
subject to the requirements of the Education 
Department as to the efliciency of the schools 
receiving it, and that when these requirements 
increased, as they inevitably must, the schools 
would probably be unable to meet them. The way 
in which the National Society has received the 
recent report of the Departmental Committee on 
the training and employment of pupil teachers 
tends to substantiate the prediction. The pupil- 
teacher system has serious drawbacks. There are 
grave objections, in any case, to the teaching of 
children by other children, who are themselves more 
or less overworked by having to prepare themselves at 
the same time for the examinations which are to 
qualify them as certificated teachers. But there is 
also a difficulty in getting an adequate supply of 
pupil teachers, especially of the male sex; when 
they pass their examination the training colleges 
are not nearly large enough to hold them all, and 
their education at present has had too little about it 
of real mental training and too much drill and cram. 
The Report, which is a very interesting and impor- 
tant document, suggests that pupil teachers should 
be obtained from secondary as well as from primary 
schools ; they should have more time for their own 
work ; the age should be raised ; “ hostels” might be 
established in connection with the training colleges, 
and the day training colleges attached to various 
University colleges might be made more use of ; and, 
finally, the course should embrace higher subjects 
and a larger intellectual element. 


HeEREUPON the National Society protests that, 
under the proposed new regulations as to employment, 
the smaller Church schools would scarcely be able 
to employ pupil teachers at all; that if these latter 
are to have as much more time for their own work 
as the Committee demands, the number must be 
doubled ; and that the expense involved to voluntary 
schools would altogether amount to £300,000 a year. 
It is fair to say that it makes other objections; but 
these seem to imply, first, that the age of school 
attendance is not to be extended, and secondly, 
that nothing is likely to be done, as the Committee 
recommends, to make the teaching profession more 
attractive, and so draw into it the superior class 
which the Society professes to be anxious to 
encourage to come in. The protest ends with a 
declaration that the Committee wants to make 
all education “partake of a secondary character.” 
The National Society, in short, clings to the 
view of the squire and the farmer, and, we fear 
we must add, of the country parson. Teach the 
agricultural labourers’ children the three R’s— 
chiefly through the agency of other children, which 
is a cheap method—and the catechism; and let 
them leave school by thirteen at latest. Anything 
else is too expensive for “ voluntary” schools, even 
though they are not supported by voluntary con- 
tributions but by the State. It is a pity the Church 
should associate itself with such a view of educa- 
tional needs. ¥ 

THE Russian demands in regard to 

ABROAD. Manchuria have been fully con- 
ceded by China, though she saves 

appearances by retaining nominal sovereign rights. 
They have been followed by a series of demands on the 
part of France, mostly of a negative character, but 
obviously designed to prevent the southern provinces 
of the empire from falling exclusively under English 
influence. Their acceptance will preclude any exten- 
sion of our possessions on the mainland opposite 
Hong Kong—where a small piece of land may be 
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required for the protection of our own colony—or on 
the Burmese frontier towards Yunnan; while our 
position at Hong Kong is to be balanced by a 
French coaling-station at Kwang Chau, and the trade 
of Yunnan opened up by the concession of a French 
railway connecting it with Tonquin. The value of 
this trade is still problematical, and one cannot but 
think that its natural outlet will still be by the 
Yangtse River, whatever efforts may be made to 
divert it. The demands are to be enforced, if 
necessary, by the occupation of Hainan; but in 
general they confirm the reported statement by 
M. Hanotaux, published in Tuesday’s Jimes, that the 
French policy is to resist all partition of China, 
except so far as is necessary to put France on a par 
with other European nations in the Far East. The 
coaling-station, in short, is to balance Hong Kong 
and Kiao-Chau, and the railway, the British exten- 
sion from Burma and the German line into Shantung. 


THE semi-official Paris press defends these 
demands on the ground that Russia and Germany 
have made it necessary, by taking coaling stations, 
that France should do likewise. At the same time, 
the demands are obviously aimed against us; but 
we do not know that we need be greatly disquieted 
by them. We certainly shall not be prepared to 
acquiesce in our own exclusion from all possibility 
of acquiring territory indispensable for our reten- 
tion of Hong Kong; but otherwise our position is 
where it was. We are perfectly prepared either 
to maintain the integrity of China or to let other 
nations secure “ protectorates ” of Chinese provinces, 
so long as there are adequate guarantees that our 
trade shall not be placed at a disadvantage. Those 
guarantees it is for our Government to secure, and 
for future Governments to maintain; and it is most 
undesirable to exaggerate the importance of these 
demands by supposing, for instance, that they are 
directed against the success of the Anglo-German 
loan, which, it is true, has not been very successful, 
or by objecting to allow other civilised Powers to 
take any share in the opening up of China. The 
really disquieting feature in the situation is that 
our Government, by accepting Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett's resolution, has pledged us to maintain the 
integrity of Chinese territory—unless we are pre- 
pared to evade the consequences by nice distinctions 
of a somewhat sophistical kind. 


LITTLE hope seems to be entertained in the United 
States that war with Spain can still be averted. The 
United States Government is doing its best to delay 
matters, and delay makes for a pacific settlement. 
But there are multiplied rumours that the disaster 
to the Maine was due to an external cause; and, 
though this need not imply that it was wilfully 
produced—still less that it was produced at the 
order of the Spanish authorities—the revelation, 
once officially made, will probably so combine with 
other factors in the situation as to make war inevit- 
able. As we argue on a later page, we think these 
other factors are likely to be more important in their 
effect than the Maine disaster. 


THE Indian Budget statement, which was made 
in Calcutta and published, in a summary form, in 
London last Monday, is unexpectedly satisfactory as 
well as optimistic. We need not reproduce its 
figures, which, indeed, are not wholly intelligible 
without the report of its reception in India. 
But two salient facts may be noted: first, that 
there is a deficit for the year now closing of 
Rx.5,280,000—let us call it, for the sake of in- 
telligibility, three and a half millions sterling; 
secondly, that this deficit is to be met by loans, 
which add, roughly, three per cen*. to the permanent 
debt of India. The deficit, it may be noted, is 





between eight and nine per cent. on the total ex- 
penditure of the year. 


Anovut five-sevenths of this deficit is absolutely 
unforeseen expenditure, jeaused by the war on the 
North-Western frontier, {and the rest is more than 
accounted for by the excess of famine expenditure 
over the estimates—not to speak of the earthquake 
and the plague. We may well be proud as English- 
men of the vast sums spent on relief and of the 
record of capital expenditure on remunerative 
public works during the last twenty years—nearly 
200 millions of tens of rupees—which accompanies 
the Budget statement. It is clear that, in spite 
of all disasters, our Indian Empire is paying its way 
and adding to its capacity for doing so. But we 
cannot help regretting the addition to the public 
debt, and we cannot but think that the British 
taxpayer ought to pay part of the cost of the 
frontier war and of the forward policy which led 
to it. 


Tue Austrian Reichsrath, which resumed its 
sittings last Monday, seems to have profited by the 
interval that its members have had for reflection on 
the unparalleled disorders of December last. Nobody 
has behaved in an unparliamentary manner except 
the little group of German Nationalist irrecon- 
cilables, who are there for that express pur- 
pose, The great mass of the non-clerical German 
minority seem anxious to dissociate themselves from 
these inconvenient champions, and the German 
landed interest and the Clericals are preparing to 
support the Ministry. Count Thun, on his part, 
seems willing to make concessions; but the financial 
arrangement or “compromise” with Hungary must 
be passed first. And we cannot believe that while 
it is-being debated all the old passions will not break 
out again. 





THE debate on the German Navy Bill on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday had been shorn of most of its 
interest by the proceedings in the Budget Committee, 
and the chief questions remaining unsettled were 
the size of the majority and the number of members 
of the Catholic Centre party who would refuse to 
follow their leader in his support of the Bill. 
Their number proves to be considerable, and 
apparently includes all those who _ represent 
Bavaria; but the Bill was practically passed after 
the acceptance of the first clause by 212 votes to 139. 
It had been settled in the Committee that 
any new taxes imposed to meet the cost of the 
scheme should not fall on articles largely consumed 
by the working classes, and a sort of half-promise 
had been given by Count Posadowsky on behalf 
of the Government that they should fall on the 
well-to-do. So Germany, many of whose soldiers 
at the time of the Franco-German War had never 
set eyes on the sea till they occupied Dieppe, 
is to be transformed into a naval Power of the 
second rank. We cannot grudge her her navy; but 
we cannot but reflect also that battleships are of 
little direct use for the protection of maritime com- 
merce. The battle at the coming elections will now 
be fought between the Agrarians on the one side 
and the various shades of Liberalism, together with 
the Social Democrats, on the other; and here also 
there is some reason to expect a split both in the 
Centre party and among the National Liberals. 





On Wednesday evening the Italian Chamber, by 
207 votes to 7, adopted the report of the committee 
appointed to investigate the financial irregularities 
committed by Signor Crispi in his relations with the 
Bologna branch of the Bank of Naples, and thereby, 
while declining to impeach the ex-Premier or to pro- 
secute him criminally, declared him worthy of 
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“political censure.” The debate was stormy and 
painful, though far less so than it would have 
been but for the facts that Signor Crispi’s 
political career came to an end with the disaster 
at Adowa and that his chief adversary, Signor 
Cavallotti, was “ removed ” a fortnight ago by Signor 
Macola’s sword. The resultmay do something towards 
the improvement of Italian political life; but we fear 
the evil, of which the present scandal is a signal 
instance, is too deeply rooted to be got rid of by a 
vote of censure on a statesman whose career is closed, 
and who has had more bitter enemies than anyone 
in the short history of the Italian Kingdom. The 
financing of deputies by banks in return for political 
favours is a notorious feature of political life in 
Italy which was described in our columns years ago 
by a well-known Italian economist. The variations 
from the common type presented by this case were 
that the deputy was also Premier, that the money— 
partly at least—was used for public purposes, and 
that the manager of the bank, having been lending 
freely to himself and his friends, hoped to 
secure immunity by lending to the Premier also— 
and for a time his hopes were justified. When 
will foreign Governments learn that banking and 
politics must be kept distinct? 


A NEW edition of the “History 
of the English Poor Law,” by Sir 
George Nicholls, K.C.B., sometime 
Poor Law Commissioner and Secretary to the Poor 
Law Board, has just been published by Messrs. P. S. 
King & Son. Sir George Nicholls died in 1865, 
and his history only comes down to 1853, but it is 
still the standard work on its subject, and invalu- 
able to the student of the present-day problems of 
pauperism—if only because it shows how many of 
the solutions proposed by impatient social reformers 
have been already tried in the past two centuries, 
commonly with the most benevolent intentions, 
and utterly failed to effect their purpose. The 
present edition is enriched with a biography by 
Mr. H. G. Willink; and an additional volume, 
by “an able hand,” is promised to bring the 
book up to date. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


Sir Joun Trtuiey, K.C.B., had 
been for fifty years in the 
service of the Post Office, and 
its Secretary from 1864 to 1880.—Colonel H. C. S., 
Dyer, R.A., had seen warfare in the Indian Mutiny, 
and after being Superintendent of the Government 
Small Arms Factory at Enfield, had accepted an im- 
portant post at the famous Elswick Works. In 
this capacity he became known as the moving 
spirit of the Employers’ Federation during the 
recent engineering dispute.—The Rev. George T. 
Stokes, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Dublin, was an eminent authority 
on the history of the Church, in Ireland and else- 
where._-Admiral Popoff was the inventor of the 
famous circular ironclads—* the Popoffkas '"—whose 
design, however, has not proved successful enough to 
be imitated outside the Black Sea.—Dr. Charles West, 
F.R.C.P., was an authority on the diseases of women 
and children.—Mr. C. W. M. Van der Velde was an 
eminent Dutch geographer.—Dr. G. P. Patton was 
for many years the Editor of the chief organ of 
Dublin Conservatism and the privileged Irish corre- 
spondent of the Times. 
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THE LIBERAL REVIVAL. 





VHIS has been a week of triumphant Liberalism. 
The gathering at Leicester in connection with 

the meeting of the National Liberal Federation, like 
all the Liberal gatherings that have taken place of 
late, has been memorable because of the spirit, not so 





much of hope as of absolute confidence in the future, 
that has animated all who took part in it. If an 
proof were needed of the fact that Liberalism is still 
a great living force, and that at this moment it is 
steadily growing in strength and influence, it is to 
be found in the story of the proceedings at Leicester. 
It was not the speeches that were made, nor the reso- 
lutions that were carried with enthusiasm, that. 
demonstrated this fact. It was the tone and temper 
of the great body of delegates who came together, 
not to formulate a programme or elect a leader but 
merely to give voice to the feeling of those whom 
they represented, and to testify once more on behalf 
of the historic principles which the Liberal party 
has so long maintained. The party which is 
in a wretched minority in the House of 
Commons, and over whose condition our oppo- 
nents, according to their wont, have for three 
years been making merry, is now impressed 
with the belief that its star is in the ascendant, and 
that when next the great battle of a General Election 
is fought its victory will be certain and complete. 
What is still more significant is the fact that the 
opponents of Liberalism show no disposition to con- 
test this truth. For good or for evil, they cannot 
deny that the balance which has so long weighed 
down the scale in their favour is changing sides. 
The signs of the change are visible everywhere. 
They are to be met with at every bye-election, and 
in every town, almost in every hamlet in the land. 
They are even to be discerned in the House of 
Commons, where, despite their big majority, a very 
different temper prevails amongst the Ministerialists 
from that which they displayed in the first flush of 
their victory, in 1895. Not even the most fanatical 
of their organs in the Press now ventures to treat 
the Liberal army lightly. Everywhere it is recog- 
nised as the army that is destined to conquer in the 
next great political battle. 

In these circumstances it is not necessary that 
we should attach too much importance to the 
speeches or resolutions of the Leicester Conference. 
Mr. Morley’s speech, of course, deserves attention 
for many reasons; but even it is a matter of com- 
paratively small importance beside the undoubted 
signs of a Liberal revival which are to be discerned 
on every side. For that revival it cannot be said 
that we are indebted to our leaders, or even to the 
rank and file of the party. Time and our opponents 
have been the chief forces working in our favour. 
It may be a bad thing that this should be the case; 
but at least it would be folly to ignore the fact. 
Toryism has once more proved itself to be what it 
always has been—a cause identified with the promo- 
tion of the interests of classes and sections, a cause 
always antagonistic to the rights and claims of the 
mass of the people. Furthermore, we have seen of 
late that Toryism is now what it was in 1878, and in 
many a year still further back in the life-time of the 
nation—a cause that does not make for peace, and 
that cannot be trusted to maintain our national 
rights in a spirit at once reasonable, firm and 
conciliatory. It is being found out once more, and 
as a natural consequence the nation is turning 
again to the party which has had a larger share 
during the last sixty years in building up its liberties 
and its prosperity than any other power in the State. 
But whatever may be the immediate cause of the 
Liberal revival, the duty which it imposes upon all 
sections of the Liberal party is urgent and unmis- 
takable. We have to prepare for the struggle which 
may be upon us sooner than we think, and to make 
ready for the victory which undoubtedly awaits us. 
The day of mutual criticisms and recriminations has 
lasted long enough. It is time that it should end, 
and that, instead of falling foul of each other, we 
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should think only of the work allotted to us and the 
foe we have to face. Mr. Morley said many true 
things in his speech on Wednesday, and much of the 
advice that he gave to his audience was thoroughly 
sound. He certainly showed no lack of courage in 
tackling some of the most awkward questions that 
now trouble us as Liberals, and whether we agree 
with him or not, we have reason to feel grateful to 
him for his straightforward exposition of his own 
views. On foreign affairs he uttered a word of 
caution which every genuine Liberal must welcome. 
The country, in the grave crisis through which 
it is now passing, stands in no smal] danger 
of being carried away by some sudden gust of 
passion, or by some act of folly like the adop- 
tion of Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett’s ill-starred 
resolution regarding the integrity of China. It 
is for the Liberal party, whilst doing nothing 
to embarrass the Government in dealing with 
international questions, to do what it can 
to steady public opinion, and constantly to bear 
in mind that there are very few evils that could 
possibly overtake us greater than the evil of an 
unnecessary war. We cannot believe that her 
Majesty’s Ministers desire to involve us in that 
particular evil. But some of their followers, and 
possibly even some members of the Ministry itself, 
do not show that hatred of war that might be 
expected from civilised and Christian men. That 
war may come, and that we may have no honourable 
way of escaping it, is a truism on which it is un- 
necessary to descant. Ministers are so careful to 
keep us in the dark as to what is passing between 
the Foreign Office and the Governments of France 
and Russia that we cannot tell how soon we may 
have to face this grave emergency. But, at least, 
let the Liberal party remember its ancient traditions, 
and let it stand firm on the side of those who are 
resolved to leave no honourable weapon unused by 
means of which the national interests may be main- 
tained without our needing to have recourse to the 
sword, It will be a good thing for Great Britain 
if those members of the Government who desire to 
settle outstanding questions, if possible, by peaceful 
means are made to feel that they have the undivided 
support of the Liberal party. 

As for domestic politics, we incline to the opinion 
that whilst Mr. Morley correctly interpreted the 
prevailing sentiment among Liberals with regard to 
the present position of the Home Rule question, he 
was not so fortunate in his reference to the question 
of the House of Lords. The Leicester delegates, 
who on this matter undoubtedly represented the 
feeling of the Liberal party in the constitnencies, 
believe that the question of the House of Lords is 
not only the gravest of all the controversial questions 
now at issue in our domestic life but is one that 
cannot safely be left for that “more convenient 
season ” for which Mr. Morley pleads. The strategy 
that would leave the Peers alone, in the full posses- 
sion of those privileges which they have so long 
misused, until the moment comes when they can be 
attacked not upon their own demerits but upon some 
side issue, is not strategy that commends itself to the 
majority of the Liberal party. We should have been 
glad if the Leicester Conference had spoken out even 
more clearly and decisively than it did upon this 
questi n; but it said enough to show that of all 
domestic t»pics that which moves it most deeply, 
and seems to call for most immediate action, is the 
question of the House of Lords. But Mr. Morley 
was right when he said that at the next General 
Election we may be fighting not for any domestic 
reform but to wrest the national fortunes from the 
control of a party through whose folly and weakness 
they have been mismanaged and betrayed. 





THE IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 





je debate on the second reading of the Irish 
Local Government Bill was not exciting, but it 
was suggestive, and in that sense important. Little 
new light was thrown upon the actual details of 
the Bill. We persist in thinking that from the 
democratic point of view it has been somewhat over- 
praised. The Irish will still, after the Bill is passed, 
almost alone among European peoples, have no sort 
of parish or communal councils to which the labour- 
ing man could belong without ceasing to labour. 
The primary assembly will be the District Council, 
and the districts will be much larger than 
in England. It will still be impossible to get 
the village pump mended without the aid of a 
Council meeting in a market town, sometimes 
ten or fifteen miles away. The Councils will have 
no power over the police either in town or country. 
They will be subject to the constant check upon 
expenditure which always arises when the small 
householder pays his rates directly. In England 
the vast majority of the working classes, who 
also form the majority of the electors, pay no 
rates directly, and scarcely feel the results of 
increased expenditure. In Ireland it will be 
legally impossible to shift the payment of 
rates from occupier to owner except in tenement 
houses. Again, the Local Government Board’s 
power is much greater than in England. The Irish 
Board will still, as at present, be able to suspend a 
Board of Guardians and appoint paid officials to 
do the work. The Councils will not be allowed to 
appoint or remove, or fix or alter the salaries of, 
their clerks or secretaries, their medical officers, 
whether dispensary doctors or asylum superin- 
tendents, or the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, 
or even the trained nurses in the workhousegs, 
without the consent of the Local Government Board. 
The County Council will have no power to employ 
labour directly, but will be bound to put up all 
works, even works of road maintenance, to tender. 
They will not be able to increase the road expendi- 
ture by more than 25 per cent. without the consent 
of the Local Government Board. When one con- 
siders how many by-roads there are in Ireland which 
are repaired by nobody, this is a very serious limita- 
tion. Thus the Bill, while perhaps a fair perform- 
ance of the Unionist promise of similarity, cannot 
be said to give as full a system of self-government as 
that which Sir Henry Fowler completed for England 
in 1894. 

Mr. Healy made a very offensive remark— 
for which he has since apologised—when he 
said that the Bill was ten thousand times better 
than any the Liberal party would have passed. 
There was, however, a grain of truth in his 
remark, though it is truth that tells against the 
Tory, not the Liberal, party. The Liberal party, 
with Irish aid, was able to pass a much better Bill 
for England, but if it had proposed half so good a 
Bill for Ireland the Unionists in the Commons would 
have spent a session in obstruction and the Unionists 
in the Lords would have spent a night in town in 
August to dispose of the Commons’ Bil). They 
would have said, as Lord Salisbury said at 
Newport in 1885, that local government was 
more dangerous than Home Kule, because a 
scattered minority would be maltreated without the 
chance of appeal to the good feeling of a who'e 
people. They would have talked of representation 
without taxation, of the injustice of subjecting 
colonists of our own stock and creed to the vengeance 
of their hereditary foes—of men who had cut off cows’ 
tails and sent “ gentlemen opposite” to Parliament. 
What is more, this line of opposition would not have 
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been very unpopular in the constituencies. Most 
Unionists, whatever copy-book sentiments they 
may emit on the platform, have never grasped the 
idea that Irishmen are entitled to equality with 
Englishmen. The rejection of the Bill by the Lords 
would have stirred up no agitation in the country. 
It would have been quietly acquiesced in, as the rejec- 
tion of the Home Rule Bill was in 1893, as a matter 
of course, a mere inevitable consequence of the exist- 
ence of a House of Lords. Now there is no fear of the 
Bill being obstructed in the one House or rejected in 
the other. The “colonists of our own stock and creed” 
have been appealing in vain, even to their own Mem- 
bers. The Londonderry Sentinel talks of the Attorney- 
General as a “Lundy,” the local Guy Fawkes, and of 
Mr. Gerald Balfour as a plotter of revolution. Orange 
lodges and black preceptories denounce the Bill as a 
base betrayal. But the only result is an occasional 
letter from Mr. T. W. Russell, explaining that the 
Unionist party must keep its pledge to give the 
Irish Catholic the same liberty as the English 
Protestant—about the last result of his struggle 
against Home Rule which the Irish Protestant 
contemplated. Even the House of Lords have 
been propitiated, at a price. The rating relief is 
calculated to mean £1,000 a year cash of set-off 
against reduction of rents to twenty leading peers. 
It will bring in smaller, but none the less acceptable, 
sums to the horde of needy noblemen who rallied to 
Lord Londonderry’s whip in 1896, and voted down 
the Government on the Land Bill. And so we are 
able to work our Bill through, while holding up our 
hands in pious horror when we read of boards of 
aldermen in the Western Republic selling “ fran- 
chises ” for a price. 

The man who will not buy a franchise because he 
has moral scruples is regarded in America as a fool, 
and the Irish members would certainly be very foolish 
if they did not profit from the chances of our con- 
stitution. The English people never showed much 
indignation when the Lords rejected Irish Bills. 
[t is only right and proper that the English people 
should have to pay something in backsheesh to the 
Peers as a little consequence of their want of in- 
dignation. The situation is one which appeals 
irresistibly to the sense of humour which is not 
yet dead among Irishmen. Possibly in the course 
of a year or two Englishmen and Scotchmen 
will begin to see the joke. Perhaps when 
they do they will not exactly like it. Perhaps 
they will merely shrug their shoulders, as Americans 
did when the Wilson Bill was passed through the 
Senate by a compromise with the sugar trust. But 
we imagine they will at least hesitate to rally to the 
ery of “Our Old Constitution ” next time the word 
goes out from the Carlton Club that the Empire will 
be in danger if Ireland gets power to control her 
own affairs. The forces which defeated us when we 
tried to carry Home Rule are becoming disintegrated. 
The Lords are discredited, the Irish Orangemen are 
disillusioned, the worthier Irish Unionists are dis- 
posed to depend on the goodwill of the people round 
them rather than on the capricious — of an 
English party. The County Councils will form the 
basis for a system under which executive and 
legislative powers can be delegated without 
even seeming to break up our parliamentary unity. 
The County Councils in the north-east will furnish 
an automatic solution of the Ulster difficulty, in the 
same way that the cantonal system has allowed 
different creeds and races to be united in the Swiss 
Republic. Even if there be in Ireland some years 
of waiting, Irishmen will have something to occupy 
them in the meantime. Our English working men 
have given up Chartism and taken to trade-unions 
and mild municipal socialism. The work of County 





Councils will serve Ireland as an effective substitute 
for Land Leagues and Plans of Campaign. We 
should not be surprised if, as years go on, a somewhat 
different kind of member were sent to St. Stephen’s, 
for the people will be anxious to reward those who 
prove themselves in local matters to be the best 
administrators. Of course, there will be no decline 
in national sentiment. Indeed the possibility of 
ruling Ireland against her will must become more 
remote when the County Councils are established. 
But the national sentiment will be directed into 
more practical channels and will therefore become 
easier to realise. There was much to be said for 
Mr. Gladstone’s plan of trying to carry things with 
a rush, hoping that all the wrongs of ages might be 
forgotten in a burst of gratitude for liberty regained. 
But as Mr. Gladstone’s policy was defeated, Mr. 
Gerald Balfour’s plan of Home Rule by degrees is 
certainly the second best. 








ON THE VERGE OF WAR. 





HE past week has seen vigorous efforts made 

in the United States to keep back the rising 
tide of popular feeling, which threatens to hurry 
the Republic into a conflict with the European 
Power which is at once least capable of fighting 
for any length of time and least able to resist the 
provocation to fight. At the same time, the grow- 
ing consciousness that the task is hopeless begins 
to manifest itself even in the despatches of the 
Times correspondent and the columns of the New 
York anti-Jingo Press. Outwardly both Govern- 
ments maintain a decorous politeness; but both 
are actively preparing for a struggle—Spain with- 
out much avail. Meantime, the great capitalist 
interests are putting on pressure at Washing- 
ton, and pacific assurances of an official and semi- 
official character are given to the world. But 
Wall Street is not deceived, and the situation is 
rapidly getting beyond official or financial control. 
We in Europe have never been able to estimate the 
trend of what may be loosely called provincial 
feeling in the United States on the subject of the 
situation in Cuba. It has been quite possible for a 
careless reader of the New York telegrams to regard 
the whole demand for intervention as a movement 
got up by the “Yellow Press” and financial 
syndicates for the exploitation of Cuba, swelled 
by unthinking sentimentalists and made to ebb 
and flow in the interests of speculators in 
stocks. Whatever element of truth there may 
ever have been in that view, the movement has 
certainly now got outof Jingo hands. The Senators 
most in evidence on the Cuban question during the 
last few days are not all of them Jingoes, nor Western 
men, nor Democrats. Senator Proctor, of Vermont, 
who depicted the sufferings of the Cubans and the 
hopelessness of the Spanish cause in the Senate 
esterday week, was Secretary for War under 
resident Hayes. Senator Hale, of Maine, served in 
the War of Secession as a staff-officer; he might 
have been Secretary of the Navy under President 
Harrison if he had chosen, and is Chairman of the 
Senate Naval Committee. Senator Gallinger, of 
New Hampshire, has, no doubt, committed 
an impropriety—a Senator being in some degree 
part of the Executive—in accepting the invita- 
tion of the New York Journal to go and see 
for himself how things stand in Cuba. But this 
does not absolutely invalidate his evidence. Before 
entering politics he was a physician in large prac- 
tice, and we may fairly assume that the physician 
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has triumphed over the Republican politician in his 
estimate of the awful sufferings of the non-rebellious 


population of Cuba to-day. Senator Thurston, of 


Nebraska, whose sympathies have been sharpened 
by his own domestic affliction, is also a Republican. 
Their speeches are reported to have “fallen flat” 
in Washington and New York. We doubt if that 
will be the result elsewhere, especially consider- 
ing how American preachers preach on current 
topics, and what influence the pulpit still exercises 
in America. Senator Money, of Mississippi, a decided 
Jingo, is an ex-Confederate soldier; so is Senator 
Bacon, of Georgia, who has just stood sponsor to a 
peace resolution in the Senate. These are all very 
different from the popular conception of the blatant 
Jingo of the South or West, brought up on Fourth 
of July spread-eagleism, ignorant of everything 
outside his own country, and confident that 
the United States can whip any of the effete 
monarchies of Europe. Their respective expe- 
rience enables them to judge of the situation 
and estimate its risks. They are prepared to face 
them; and we cannot doubt that they carry with 
them a large body of opinion in all parts of the 
Union. 

“Of all forms of error,” said George Eliot, 
“prophecy is the most gratuitous.” And we cer- 
tainly shall not attempt to say positively what will 
happen when the report on the Maine disaster is 
published. But we cannot help thinking that the 
preservation of peace will ultimately depend on the 
temper of Spain. When the Maine report is presented 
there will still be room for delay, and delay makes 
for peace. If Spain demands—as is expected— 
that the question of an indemnity and of Spanish 
official responsibility for the loss be referred to an 
independent tribunal, we trust the United States 
Executive will be able to comply. But the more 
pressing question is that of the relief of the suffering 
and starving Cubans. In the district of Sagua la 
Grande alone, according to a United States’ consular 
report, 50,000 people are without food. In the 
whole island Senator Gallinger estimates the number 
at 200,000. Here is an Armenia no farther from the 
nearest port of a sensitive and liberal people than 
the Channel Islands are from Southampton. Sup- 
posing the President presses an offer of relief to 
the sufferers, to be administered in the only way 
possible to his Government—by the despatch of 
American warships and transports and the distri- 
bution of food and clothes by their crews. Suppose, 
in short, he does officially, and on a large scale, 
precisely what our own naval force is now doing 
unofficially and on a small scale in Crete. Will 
Spanish pride permit Sefor Sagasta’s Government 
to allow it? Will the United States desist in conse- 
quence? We hardly think so. But the rupture in 
this case must ultimately come from the Spanish 
side, and Spain will have put herself hopelessly in 
the wrong. 

It must be remembered, also, that while financial 
considerations make for peace in the United States, 
political considerations make in some degree for a 
forward movement likely to provoke Spain to war. 
The Democratic party favours action, and inde- 
pendent opinion is coming to favour it too. The 
Republican party has been losing States, and cannot 
afford to show executive weakness. But President 
McKinley, from all we know of him, is personally 
a weak man; and, politically, more is to be got 
by pacifying rebellious Republicans in the Middle 
West and down East than by falling in with the 
views of the large capitalists and of the New York 
bankers. Undoubtedly the first results of the war 
may prove a shock to popular American ideas. But 
there can be no doubt of the ultimate result. 





The Spanish fleet cannot take the offensive for 
any lengthened period without a base, even if the 
Government could be sure of paying for its coals. 
We doubt if any American port is accessible to a 
hostile squadron, and the idea of a blockade is 
merely ridiculous. But, meanwhile, American com- 
merce will suffer; there may probably be a financial 
crisis ; and, still more probably, the fabric of Govern- 
ment in Spain will break up. For the sake of 
humanity we sincerely trust that war will be averted. 
Spain cannot recover Cuba; but she will not yet 
give it up. There are signs that, under the guise 
of autonomy, arrangements may be made which 
will facilitate her doing so by-and-by. We hope the 
President may succeed in delaying an explosion of 
public feeling ; and we hope still more earnestly that 
Spain will do nothing to provoke it. But while we 
deprecate war and hope for that delay which can 
alone bring about a pacific solution of the question, 
we deprecate still more earnestly that intervention 
of other European Powers of which there has been 
some talk in the Continental Press. We can 
imagine nothing more certain to provoke hostilities, 
nor to bring the United States permanently into the 
politics of Europe. 








THE STAGNATION OF PARLIAMENT. 





OTHING seems capable of exciting, or even 
Bt interesting, the present House of Commons, 
On Monday afternoon the Leader of the House 
created a precedent by moving to take all the time 
of private Members for the Irish Local Government 
Bill without a word of argument or explanation. 
Even the mildness of Sir John Lubbock was trans- 
formed into peevishness by this unceremonious 
treatment. Sir John need not have been alarmed. 
The principal Bill of the Session was read a second 
time after one night’s debate, and he got his Tues- 
day as if nothing had happened. Mr. Allen made an 
unavailing attempt to save two Bills which closely 
affect the mining population. But Mr. Balfour merely 
replied that he must deal with all private Members’ 
Bills alike ; he could not pick and choose. There is, 
of course, much to be said for this- doctrine, which 
different Administrations have successively adopted. 
The Eight Hours Bill for Miners has already been 
rejected by this Parliament, and, if it ever passes, it 
must wait for another. The Coal Mines Regulation 
Bill is a less controversial measure, designed for the 
avoidance of accidents, and might have been specially 
favoured. Still we admit that when more time is 
essential to the adequate consideration of important 
measures, for which Ministers have made them- 
selves responsible, unofficial proposals must all fare 
alike. What Mr. Balfour entirely failed to show 
was that any necessity existed for interfering with 
the normal arrangements of the House of Commons. 
No Government ever had an easier task or: a 
smoother path before them, sof ar as-their legislation 
was concerned. It may be said, with practical and 
substantial accuracy, that none of the Government 
Bills introduced this Session are opposed. Mr. 
Lambert took a division not against the principle of 
the Local Government Bill but against the shameless 
bribery by which the resistance of the Irish landlords 
has been bought off. He was beaten by 167 votes 
against 20. The Benefices Bill was attacked by 
Radicals below the gangway as a halting, hypo- 
critical scheme of sham reform; and so it is. But 
they got no support from the Leaders of the Opposi- 
tion, and the Government had an overwhelming 
majority. The Bill is now before the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law—it should have been sent to the 
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Standing Committee on Trade—-and, therefore, no 
longer occupies the time of the House. The 
Criminal Evidence Bill will probably evoke an inde- 
pendent protest. But the late Government are as 
much in favour of it as the present. 

The first full and available Wednesday of the 
Session was deliberately wasted by a Ministerialist 
upon a Benefices Bill which he knew would be super- 
seded by the measure announced in the Queen’s 
Speech. But it cannot be said that before this week 
the Tuesdays were unprofitably employed. One of 
them was devoted to the very serious and urgent 
subject, which the Indian Budget shows to have been 
far more urgent and serious than Lord George 
Hamilton admitted, of the cost incurred in the war 
upon the north-west frontier of India. On another, 
several topics were discussed, including the public 

rovision of harbours, on which the majority of the 
jovernment fell to 21. A third was taken up witha 
debate on Home Rule all round, and though the 
House was on that occasion counted out, nobody can 
say that Home Rule all round was a trivial matter. 
Upon a fourth Tuesday the House unanimously re- 
solved that the integrity of the Chinese Empire was 
vital to British interests. It was foolish of the 
Government to accept Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett’s 
motion, as they probably now perceive. But a more 
important question could not have been brought 
before Parliament. Tuesdays and Wednesdays are 
apparently now safe till Easter, as it is not intended 
to take the Local Government Bill in Committee 
before the holidays. After Easter nothing is safe, 
not even the reputations of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
There is no reason whatever to suppose that the pro- 
ceedings in Committee on the Irish Bill will be un- 
duly prolonged, or that Government time would not 
suffice for it. Among its most ardent supporters are 
Mr. Healy and Mr. Redmond. Mr. Davitt, who, as 
an honest Democrat, heartily dislikes the landlords’ 
dole, meets with little or no sympathy among his 
Irish colleagues. The Nationalists cannot, under 
the forms of the House, ask for more money, and 
they will certainly not suggest that Ireland ought to 
have less. The friends of the landlords are, to use 
the cant phrase, “ roped in,” and speculative philo- 
sophers jike Mr. Lecky are left to go on talking 
while nobody marks them. Neither Mr. Redmond 
nor Mr. Healy joined Mr. Dillon in his complaint that 
the County Councils were not to have the control of 
the police. Irish Nationalists prefer the pleasure of 
attacking each other to the duty of criticising Tory 
legislation. Everything combines to promise a 
smooth passage for the Bill, and there is no excuse 
for pretending that it requires any peculiar facilities. 
hat has become of the Bill for cutting up 
London into separate municipalities? It had a 
emer to itself in the Queen’s Speech. The 
rime Minister had already pronounced it in 
November to be imperatively required. Lord James 
said that the Government were only waiting to see 
the composition of the new County Council. The 
composition of the new County Council has for 
three weeks been visible to the naked eye. Where 
is the Bill? Mr. Balfour bas sketched his pro- 
amme from now to Easter. He has specified the 
isons Bill, and the Private Legislation (Scotland) 
Bill, and the Criminal Evidence Bill. But not a 
word did he say about London. Is the mighty 
mind of Mr. Chaplin still revolving an elaborate 
scheme for the reconstruction of the metropolis ? 
Or have the Government taken their licking, and 
dropped the whole thing? It is surely time that 
they made a definite declaration. Their opinions 
are well known. They may have taken their cue 
from Mr. Chamberlain. They think that London, 
being larger than Birmingham, is too large, and that 





it ought to be divided into as many Birminghams as 
it contains. Let them produce their measure, that 
Londoners may see what it is like. The London 
Tories have held a meeting, and asked for it. One 
of them, Mr. Whitmore, the Member for Chelsea, 
told Lord Llandaff’s Commission on London Water 
the other day that he did not believe in devolving 
upon smaller bodies any functions of importance 
now discharged by the County Council. Mr. Whit- 
more is an Alderman of the Council and knows 
what he is talking about. The Duke of Devonshire, 
after looking into the matter, said much the same 
thing. Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, as a 
“Camberwell man,” is an ardent advocate of dis- 
integration, although the electors of Camberwell do 
not agree with him. But we know on the same high 
authority that this Cabinet always agrees about 
everything, and therefore there can be no difficulty 
on that score. There is, no doubt, one little draw- 
back to the clumsy policy known by the bartarous 
name of “tenification.” The Government who 
adopted it might lose at the next appeal to the 
country two-thirds of the seats they now hold in 
London. But the high-minded patriots now in office 
would despise such paltry mofives, such merely 
vulgar electioneering. Let them produc», if onl 
for a change, one really contested Bill. Let them 
for once show the courage of their convictions. 
They may rely upon the powerful assistance of Mr. 
Percy Thornton, and take their revenge upon the 
electors of London. 








FINANCE, 





HE feeling in the City this week has been 
decidedly quieter, but there is just as little 
inclination as ever to engage in new enterprise. 
Even the Chinese Loan has met with a cool recep- 
tion. In Berlin apparently it was largely over- 
subscribed, for the list was closed as early as 12 
o'clock, though it had been intended to keep it open 
allday. But in Germany it is to be recollected that 
the banks send out to their customers recommenda- 
tions what to buy and what to sell, and consequently 
they have immense influence. In this country 
people act upon their own judgment, and 
are very little influenced by the wishes of their 
bankers. It is to be remembered, however, that 
the loan is fully underwritten, and that, there- 
fore, it was a success from the very first. The 
disinclination to subscribe was partly caused, 
no doubt, by the political unrest everywhere ; 
partly, it was due to the doubt as to whether China 
will be able to keep together. The Customs revenue 
will probably be collected, whatever may become of 
the interior of China. But suppose there were to 
be a general revolution, or even that the provinces 
were to fall into anarchy: would the British Govern- 
ment collect the internal taxes? The doubt is quite 
enough to make cautious people hesitate before 
subscribing. Respecting the Far East the general 
impression in the City now is that no serious trouble 
will arise. The Russian Government has reca)led its 
financial adviser from Corea, and the Russian 
military officers have resigned. Therefore, it is 
argued, Russia recognises that she has to give satis- 
faction to Japan, and that more certainly she must 
recognise that she cannot fight the British Empire in 
the Pacific. There is no question, of course, of a quarrel 
with Germany, and large as arethe demands of France, 
the belief in the City is that many of them are put 
forward only to be dropped, and that France will be 
contented with very much smaller concessions. At 
any rate, a serious quarrel is not apprehended. In 
the Balkan Peninsula, the condition of Macedonia 
is sufficiently grave. Still, the hope prevails that 
Russia and Austria-Hungary will be able to restrain 
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Bulgaria from intervening. In the Transvaal things 
look threatening enough, but still the City does 
not anticipate serious trouble. And from India the 
reports are better; the crops have turned out 
surprisingly plentiful, and there is reason to hope 
that the prosperity of the country will continue 
to grow during the next twelve months. The 
one serious disturbing element is the relations 
between the United States and Spain. There is 
exceedingly little doing in any department of the 
Stock Exchange. Investment, even in the very best 
securities, is small, while speculation, except for the 
fall, is at an end for the time being. On the other 
hand, the legitimate trade of the country is wonder- 
fully good ; better, perhaps, than it has been in the 
memory of the present generation. 

The rate of interest for very short loans has been 
exceedingly easy all through the week. The Bank 
of England has lent and discounted so much that 
money has become plentiful, and for the time being 
rates have fallen away. From now until the end of 
the month the payments out of the Exchequer will 
be enormous, and will make the supply of loanable 
money still larger. On the 5th of next month the 
interest on the National Debt will be paid. Conse- 
quently, the additions to the supply in the market 
during the next fortnight will be very considerable, 
and probably the cheapness of money will continue 
well into April. But at the end of April and the 
beginning of May very large sums will have to be 
paid by the open market to the Bank of England, 
while early in May the Chinese Government will pay 
over the indemnity to the Japanese Government, and 
the money will be lodged in the Bank of England. 
Thus early in May the Bank of England will 
recover complete control of the open market, which 
it has had, until about a week ago, for a long time 
past. Moreover, in April and May there is always 
a large outflow of money from London to the 
provinces for trade purposes, so that at the end 
of April or the beginning of May there will inevit- 
ably be a considerable tightening of rates. That is 
perhaps one reason why far-seeing people do not 
care to invest except at high rates just now. In 
India the stringency in the Money Market is as 
great asever. The Bank rate in Bombay continues 
13 per cent., in Bengal 12 per cent., and as the 
exports of all the crops are very large, and are 
likely to continue so for at least a couple of 
months, there is no probability of much ease until 
the end of May. On Wednesday the India Council 
offered for tender, as usual, 50 lacs in bills and 
transfers, and nearly 67! lacs were applied for. The 
whole of the 50 lacs were allotted, somewhat over 19! 
lacs being in bills at prices ranging from 1s. 321!d. to 
ls. 33d per rupee, and nearly 30} lacs in telegraphic 
transfers at from 1s. 325d. to ls. 33d. per rupee. 
Subsequently, there were special sales of bills 
amounting to nearly 2! lacs at 1s. 3} 3d. per rupee. 

The prospectus of the new Chinese 4} per cent. 
gold loan for sixteen millions sterling was issued on 
Saturday last, and the subscription list opened on 
Tuesday morning. The loan, as already known, is 
secured on the Imperial Maritime Customs revenue, 
and by a first charge upon the likin revenues of 
certain ports and districts in China, which are to be 
placed under the control of the Inspector-General of 
the Imperial Maritime Customs. The bonds can be 
inscribed at the Bank of England at the option of 
the holders. The issue price is 90, and the loan is 
being brought out by the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation in London, and the German 
Asiatic Bank in Berlin. The loan is for forty-five 
years, redeemable at 100 by forty-five annual 
drawings. 

The Smelting Corporation, Limited, has a share 
capital of £600,000 in ordinary shares of £1 each, of 
which 350,000 are to be allotted to the vendors in 
part-payment of the purchase consideration. The 
Company acquires the business of the Burnham 
Syndicate, Limited, together with the patent rights 
for the treatment of refractory sulphide ores of silver, 








lead, zine, gold, and other minerals. The purchase 
price is £430,000, of which £350,000 is payable in 
shares and £80,000 in cash. 





INSURANCE. 


—— 


HE ordinary annual reports of our life as- 
surance companies are mainly interesting for 
the information they afford as to the growth of 
business, the development of connections, and the 
accumulation of funds; but, while one may use to 
some extent the figures given under these heads 
(taken in conjunction with a reasonable standard of 
economy in management) for the purpose of estimat- 
ing the profitable or unprofitable nature of a 
company’s trading, it is the actuary’s periodical 
examination, the valuation of assets and liabilities, 
which alone can give specific information as to 
the financial strength of the office and its 
achievements as a profit-yielding concern. For 
this reason the report of the National Provident 
Institution for 1897, containing particulars of 
the quinquennial valuation (as at 20th November 
last) deserves more than passing comment. The 
National Provident is well known as one of the 
safest and soundest concerns of its kind, an office of 
the cautious, steady type which, if it cannot be con- 
scientiously described as enterprising, certainly 
deserves other characterisations quite as valuable. 
For the course pursued by the Institution has one 
conspicuous recommendation, and that is success. It 
has never sought to swellitself like the frog in sop; 
it has not ransacked foreign countries for “ new busi- 
ness”’; it has devised no new schemes of insurance, 
and has ever eschewed tontine policies, guaranteed 
bonuses, cost-price insurances, and other modern 
developments. The ordinary old-fashioned methods 
of insurance have been sufficient for its purposes, 
and the result is seen in the steady accumulation of 
its funds to the present splendid total of £5.233,417, 
the raising of the premium income to £414,788, and, 
in spite of a continuous decline in recent years in 
the rate of interest realised on the funds, the con- 
sistent maintenance of an adequate surplus as 
revealed by actuarial valuation. 

The report now before us gives some figures in rela- 
tion to the whole quinquennial period just completed, 
which will be found more indicative of the quietly 
progressive course of the Institution than the bare 
items for last year taken separately. It will be 
seen that the period has been one of steady growth. 
The volume of business has been satisfactorily 
maintained, the total amount of new assurances 
completed being £2,891,700—a slight increase on the 
total of the preceding five years. The mortality 
experience, too, has continued favourable throughout 
the quinquennium, the total amount paid in claims 
being less by upward of £400,000 than the amount 
provided for by the tables of mortality used in the 
valuation. In the five years the funds of the 
Institution have been increased by £516,477, and the 
premium income by £47,372. The one unfavourable 
feature has been the continuous decline in the yield of 
interest on the funds, an experience mainly due to 
the limitations of the powers of investment under the 
somewhat antiquated rules of the Institution. How- 
ever, the directors, alive to the financial needs of the 
times, are obtaining from the members enlarged 
powers in this respect; and it is hoped that by 
prompt action the decline may be retrieved or, at 
the least, prevented from going any further. As a 
beginning it is stated that the mortgages and other 
investments of the Institution have been carefully 
overhauled ; and we note that, following the example 
of other first-class offices, Colonial Government 
securities and other stocks and bonds, which stood 
high at the close of last year, have been deliberately 
set down at values considerably less than the present 
market price. 
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Adverting to the valuation, we find that this was 
made on the same stringent lines as on the last 
oces-ion, with the earning-power of the funds esti- 
mated at 3 per cent. only. The result is to showa 
surplus of £775,585, or about £85,000 more than in 
is902—taking all things into consideration, a most 
praiseworthy achievement. Of this surplus it has 
been decided to distribute £714,390 among the 
policyholders; £54,195 will be added to the reserves 
as undivided surplus; and the balance-—£7,000— 
will go to a special superannuation fund. Members 
will learn with satisfaction that these arrangements 
will permit of the high bonus of 1892 being fully 
maintained on the present occasion. 

The National Provident Institution is felicitously 
named. It is not difficult to find among the best 
insurance concerns offices the significance of whose 
titles has been annulled, or at least modified, by 
the process of time. The Scottish Widows’ Fund 
has been for years a“ fand” for Scottish, English, 
Irish, Welsh, and other widows; the famous Quaker 
office, the Friends’ Provident Institution, has ceased 
to insist upon the denominational «qualification ; 
the business of the Ocean is now mainly of 
a terrestrial character: the Railway Passengers’ 
has extended its operations far beyond its original 
limits. Other instances can easily be found ; but the 
National Provident still preserves the fitness of its 
title. Its accumulated millions accord it rank with 
other creat societies whose conjoint importance in the 
financial economy of the nation cannot be denied ; 
while its adherence to the pure principles of assur- 
ance, its aversion from the speculative dodges and 
catchpenny devices of certain modern promoters, 
make it a “ provident” institution whose career and 
present position are in themselves a sufficient recom- 
mendation. 

Mention of the Railway Passengers’ Assurance 
Company reminds us that this old-established concern 
has recently obtained special powers from Parliament 
to enlarge the sphere of its operations. In addition to 
the ordinary accident business hitherto transacted it 
now offers, for instance, protection against disable- 
ment from typhoid and scarlet fevers, small-pox, 
and other deadly diseases. Fidelity-guarantee and 
employers’ liability have also been taken up, and 
the Railway Passengers’ is so well known throughout 
the kingdom that it may reasonably expect a good 
share of business in both of these departments. A 
satisfactory report just issued shows us that the 
trading of 1897 was fully as profitable as usual. The 
dividend declared was 8s. per share, and nearly 
— was allotted to the policyholders by way of 
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THIS MORNING'S PAPER, 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


{ATURDAY,—The news regarding Mr. Glad- 
stone’s health has naturally caused much 
anxiety to his friends. But it is not unexpected. 
Some weeks ago, when more favourable news of his 
condition was published than the circumstances 
warranted, I ventured to utter a word of warning 
and to say that “ suffering and weakness” continued 
to be his lot. It is only too true. His condition 
does not improve, and his sojourn at Bournemouth, 
like his visit to Cannes, has been of no avail in 
staying the gradual decline in his strength. His 
sufferings, which are sometimes very acute, must 
awaken universal sympathy. It is to be hoped that 
the railway journey to Hawarden will be accom- 
plished safely, and that, under the shelter of his 
own roof, the illustrious patient may experience 
some relief. Attempts are still being made, by 
persons ignorant of the gravity of his condition, 
to draw from him declarations on the questions 
of current interest. As a matter of fact, Mr. Glad- 
stone no longer keeps abreast of the current of 
human affairs. But he retains his keen interest in 





the questions with which he has been most closely 
associated in the past; and his message to the 
Irish on St. Patuick’s Day shows that his instincts 
are just as sound and his judgment as clear as it 
ever was. 

Sunday.—Certainly there is no improvement in 
the foreign situatio.. Wemay now form a guess at 
the reason of the suddenly-summoned Cabinet of 
last Friday. The news of the French demands upon 
China had doubtless reached the Foreign Office, and 
occasioned the calling together of the Cabinet. The 
French profess as great a desire to avoid war as we 
do: but they are hardly taking the best means of 
preventing a conflict. Affairs in the Far East 
appear to be at least in as critical a state now as at 
any previous moment. 

Monday.—The foreign situation does not grow 
clearer. The prolonged visit of the Chinese Ambas- 
sador to the Foreign Office, the conference between 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Salisbury, and the telegrams 
stating that China, instead of agreeing to everything 
demanded by Russia and France, is disposed to make 
terms and to give up comparatively little, all suffice 
to show that the diplomatic struggle is now at its 
highest tension. Whether her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is to achieve victory or suffer defeat in the 
struggle is not yet apparent. What is clear is that 
we have not yet met with any irretrievable disaster, 
and that consequently there is no need for panic. 
But British statesmanship has still to justify itself 
in the Far East. In the meantime, however little we 
may admire Lord Salisbury’s management of foreign 
affairs, everybody is glad to know that his health is 
improving. 

It will be very curious to watch the development 
of affairs connected with the Irish Loca! Government 
Bill. It came in, as we know, accompanied by the 
blessings of all parties; but before this measures 
which have been similarly fortunate on the occasion 
of their first appearance have come to hopeless grief 
before they have gone very far from port. There 
are those who freely predict that this will be the 
fate of the Irish Local Government Bill. The sup- 
porters of the Government in Ireland are openly 
nervous as to the true character of the bantling 
they have hatched, and it is said that Ministers 
share their misgivings. Difficult as it is to believe 
that such a thing can happen, I believe that there 
are some shrewd persons who declare that the Local 
Government Bill, though it will probably occupy a 
very considerable part of the Session, will not be 
among the Acts enumerated in the Queen’s Speech 
at the prorogation. I mention this curious state of 
mind on the part of some political observers without 
professing either to explain or to share it. 

Tuesday.—Mr. Chamberlain’s angry censure of 
Sir William Robinson for having dared to allow 
himself to express an opinion regarding Hong Kong 
which did not happen to commend itself to the 
Colonial Secretary caused the “sensation” of last 
night in Parliament. Mr. Chamberlain's manner 
was that of a draper’s “shop-walker” rebuking an 
assistant in the presence of a possible customer, 
and it afforded keen pleasure to those who con- 
sistently maintain that even association with “the 
gentlemen of England” has failed to change either 
the nature or the manners of the Member for Bir- 
mingham. No doubt Sir William Robinson would 
have been more prudent if he had not allowed 
himself to be interviewed by the irrepressible 
reporter, but he said nothing that could cause any 
mischief, and, after all, Mr. Chamberlain ought to 
have remembered that the ex-Governor of Hong 
Kong is both a distinguished public servant and a 
gentleman. 

A Member of Parliament was commenting this 
morning upon the languor which prevailed in the 
House of Commons last night when the Irish Local 
Government Bill was under discussion. Even the 
Irish Members took a half-hearted interest in the 
proceedings. A cynical friend who heard the 
Member's complaint interpolated: “ Home Rule will 
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be carried one of these days by a Tory Chief 
Secretary, in a House less than half full, and without 
a cheer from either side.” This certainly seems to 
be the trend of events at present. Mr. Morley 
was justified in his quotation from the speech of Sir 
Robert Peel. This Local Government Bill sets free 
another force which must work in favour of Home 
Rule; but nobody cares except a few honest 
Radicals, who disapprove of the doles that are to be 
bestowed upon Irishmen at the expense of English 
taxpayers. The debate last night, with the excep- 
tion of the speeches by Mr. Lambert and Mr. Morley, 
did not tend to edification, and Mr. Healy’s speech in 
particular has given great offence to many Liberals. 
It is a pity that so many Irish Members should 
think that they improve the prospects of their 
country by offering unmannerly insults to their 
best friends. Mr. Healy, unlike Mr. Redmond, is not 
a mere Tory hack, and he would have been well 
advised if he had restrained his tongue and his 
temper in last night’s debate. 

Wednesday —Yesterday was another of the dark 
days of which we have had so many of late. The 
yellow fog which choked the spring sunshine and 
turned London into a gloomy tomb seemed to 
symbolise public affairs not unfitly. The sudden 
summoning of a Cabinet and the prolonged visit of 
the French Ambassador to the Foreign Office proved 
conclusively enough that another critical moment in 
our foreign relations had arrived. We have had 
an endless succession of these moments of late. To- 
day nobody really knows whether it was Chiaa or 
West Africa that really caused the hurried meeting 
of the Cabinet. Probably it was the former. But 
Ministers wrap all their proceedings in even deeper 
and more impenetrable gloom than that of the fog. 
How little reason there is for the mystery-mongering 
which delights their shallow souls may be gathered 
from a letter in this morning’s Times from someone 
who signs himself “ Shanghai.’ From this letter it 
appears that the secret of our offered loan to China, 
which seemed so ineffably sacrosanct to Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr. Curzon a few weeks back, had been 
conveyed to the Russian Government by that genial 
Chinaman Li Hung Chang almost as soon as it was 
known at the Tsung-li-Yamen. So much for the 
virtue of that secrecy which is so dearly loved by 
charlatans. I see that one of the speakers at the 
Leicester Conference yesterday “ brought down the 
house” by an exclamation of “Oh, for an hour of 
Rosebery”! It is an aspiration which is pretty 
general nowadays, and it is one that is by no means 
confined to Liberals. 

The sad news about Mr. Gladstone intensified 
yesterday's gloom. There is no longer any attempt 
to disguise the fact that he is advancing towards 
the inevitable end of life with footsteps that do not 
lag. The most intense sympathy is excited by his 
physical sufferings, which are known to be very 
severe. It is heart-breaking to think that his latest 
days should be clouded by these torments. There 
is, however, some comfort in the thought that he 
is in his own home once more—in that “ temple 
of peace” which will be for ever associated with 
his name. A few weeks ago his friends hardly 
dared to regard his return to Hawarden as a 
possibility. 

Thursday.—It may be assumed that the usual 
contradictions will follow the publication in the 
Daily Chronicle this morning of the rumour re- 
specting Lord Salisbury’s resignation. It is, indeed, 
very unlikely that the Prime Minister would give up 
his post until after he had given a personal explana- 
tion to the Queen of the reasons which compelled 
him to do so. But the story which has been “in the 
air” now for more than a fortnight—as readers of 
this diary can testify—is founded upon more than 
mere guess-work. It is well known that some of his 
colleagues recognised the necessity for the lighten- 
ing of Lord Salisbury’s burden before he himself 
did so, and it is quite possible that pressure 
is now being put upon him to induce him to retire 








altogether. Nothing but a strong sense of physical 
incapacity will induce him to do so. When he 
does retire it is almost certain that the Duke of 
Devonshire will take his place as Prime Minister, 
thus receiving at last consolation for his disappoint- 
ment in 1880. In the meantime I may say that 
foreign affairs have not lost their critical character. 
Many rumours, some of a very ominous nature, 
are floating about; but as they are rumours merely, 
it is just as well not to repeat them. 

By far the most notable feature of the Leicester 
Conference has been neither the speeches nor the 
resolutions, but the spirit which unmistakably pre- 
vailed among the delegates assembled from all parts 
of the country. The universal feeling is that the 
tide is now flowing, not only steadily but even 
swiftly, in favour of Liberalism. The old truth is 
beginning to be realised that, as a rule, political 
parties win not so much by their positive merits as 
by the blunders of their opponents. Members of the 
present Cabinet are credited with the belief that ifa 
General Election were totake place justnow the Govern- 
ment would be overthrown. But it must be confessed 
at once that a dissolution just now would be a misfor- 
tune for the Liberal party. It might win a victory, 
but it would hardly be able to reap its fruits. This 
accounts for a good deal of the undercurrent that 
may be detected in the speeches at Leicester. Mr. 
Morley complained, naturally enough, of the criti- 
cisms to which the Liberal leaders in the House of 
Commons have been subjected, and there is no doubt 
that those criticisms have in many cases been 
strikingly unfair. But the fact remains that there 
is a strong feeling that the present condition of the 
party, both as to leadership and organisation, is not 
satisfactory, and that it must be altered without 
undue delay, in face of the possibility of a sudden 
collapse of the present Government. 

Friday.—The news from Pekin in the Times this 
morning is very ominous, and once more we have 
proof of the folly of which Ministers were guilty 
when they accepted Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett’s “ in- 
tegrity” resolution. How far they have committed 
themselves against the cession of Port Arthur; and to 
what extent, having committed themselves, they will 
dare to stand firm, are points upon which nobody at 
present can express an opinion. Mystery-mongering 
is still the chief stock-in-trade of the Foreign Office, 
whilst big words and craven actions may continue 
to be its practice even after Lord Salisbury’s retire- 
ment. Meanwhile there is very considerable alarm 
at the action which the Speaker has seen fit to take 
regarding questions to Ministers. He has, of course, 
acted from a high sense of duty; but his action 
involves a grave encroachment upon the rights of 
Parliament, and it is one of which the Leader of the 
Opposition ought to take notice. Everybody will 
give Mr. Gully credit for good intentions. But the 
right of members to question the Government upon 
any matter of public interest ought not to be 
jeopardised, and it may be hoped that steps will be 
taken to clear away the confusion that has arisen 
through Mr. Gully’s declaration. 





THE CHAMBERLAIN BIRTHDAY-BOOK.—VII. 





UNE ist.—* I sometimes think that 

we are so used to poverty and 
to its consequences that we forget it 
or neglect it. Yet surely there is some 
reason to doubt the perfection of our 
system when in this, the richest country 
in the world, one in thirty of the popu- 
lation at every moment are unable to 
obtain the means of subsistence with- 
out recourse to the parish, and one in 
ten at the same time are on the verge 
of starvation.”—Glasgow, September 
15th, 1885, 
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3rd —“ The advent of the new de- 
mocracy is heralded by the disappear- 
ance of the old Tory party. The men 
whom we have fought and worsted in 
a hundred fights are melting away, 
and in their place we are confronted 
by those who borrow our watchwords, 
hoist our colours, steal our arms, and 
seek to occupy our positions.”—Brad- 
ford, October Ist, 1885. 

7th.—“ What has Lord Salisbury to 
offer to us that should induce us to 
retain him in the position he now 
occupies under false pretences ?”— 
Birmingham, October 20th, 1885, 

Sth.—“ Moderate Liberals are now 
very much troubled by certain moder- 
ate propositions which have been made 
by the Radical party for the settle- 
ment of the English land question. I 
venture to predict that, if they are 
rejected, at no distant date these men 
will find themselves confronted by 
propositions much more extensive, 
more dangerous, more questionable, 
and they will find themselves out- 
bidden upon the land as they have 
been upon the question of Ireland by 
the Tory party, whose indifference to 
all political principles keeps pace with 
its eagerness for power and for office.” 
— Warrington, September 8th, 1885. 

vth—“*It seems to me that the 
pastures on the billside and the arable 
land which have been taken from these 
people must be restored to them if 
there is to be any satisfactory settle- 
ment of their grievances, and I believe 
that any Bill will now be recognised 
as inadequate which does not provide 
some facilities for this object.”—Jnver- 
ness, September 18th, 1885. 

11th.—* The history of the Highland 
clearances is a black page in the ac- 
count with private ownership in land, 
and if it were to form a precedent, if 
there could be any precedent for wrong- 
doing, if the sins of the fathers ought 
to be visited upon the children, we 
should have an excuse for more drastic 
legislation than any which the wildest 
reformer has ever proposed.”—Jnver- 
ness, September 18th, 1885. 

13th.—“ The stop-gap Government is 
in office, and the front bench in the 
House of Commons is now filled with 
an eccentric combination whose mem- 
bers a short time ago were quarrelling 
among themselves, who now have 
made up their differences and are 
agreed, with more or less grumbling, 
on the division of spoil.”— Hackney, 
July 24th, 1885. 

15th.—“ As to the general question 
of free education, I have never pro- 
posed, and I should not approve of 
throwing the additional cost on the 
rates. I think it ought to be provided 
from national resources ; and if I may 
express my own individual opinion, 
there seem to be no national resources 
more appropriate for restoring the 
freedom of the schools than those vast 
endowments which are now appro- 
priated to the service of a single sect, 
but which were originally intended 
for the benefit of the whole nation, 
and were designed for the promotion 
of education as well as for the service 
of religion.”—Inverness, September 
18th, 1885. 


Sir John Mow- 
bray b. June 3rd, 
1815. 


“ The Colonial 
Secretaryship 
and £5,000 a 
year.” — Tommy 


Bowle 8. 


G. J. Goschen 
First Lord of 
the Admiralty 
in Conservative 


Administration 
June, 1895. 
Lord Mae- 


donald (130,000 
acres) b. June 
9th, 1853. 


Earl of Caw- 
dor (101,000 
acres) b. June 


Lith, 1817. 


Joseph Cham- 
berlain Colonial 
Secretary in 
Lord Salisbury’s 
Government 
June, 185. 


The Arch- 
bishop of York 


b. 1826. 





17th.—* The pacification of Ireland 
at this moment depends, I believe, on 
the concession to Ireland of the right 
to govern itself in the matter of its 
purely domestic business. What is the 
alternative? Are you content, after 
nearly eighty years of failure, to renew 
once more the dreary experience of 
repressive legislation? Is it not dis- 
creditable to us that even now it is 
only by unconstitutional means that 
we are able to secure peace and order 
in one portion of her Majesty's do- 
minions ?”— Holloway, June 17th, 1885. 


19th.—“ I remember reading, a good 
number of years ago, a speech which 
interested me very much. It was made 
before I was in Parliament by my 
friend Sir Charles Dilke. He said that 
a certain minimum of income neces- 
sary for subsistence ought not to be 
heavily taxed, and that the burden of 
taxation ought to fall on all over that. 
I entirely agree with him, and I know 
that he has not changed his opinion. I 
would add to that, that the more a 
man has over and above this necessary 
minimum, the more he may be fairly 
called upon to pay for the protection 
and security which he _ enjoys.’— 
Birmingham, January 29th, 1885. 


21st.—“I was reading in a newspaper 
the other morning a telegram from 
Alexandria, which said,‘ The news of 
the fall of the Gladstone Government 
has been received here with universal 
rejoicing.’ Yes, I do not doubt that 
at all. It seems to me perfectly 
natural that the horde of foreign 
stockholders and financial adventurers, 
whose rapacity we have vainly striven 
to restrain, should be exultant at the 
prospect of a change.’’—Holloway, 
June 17th, 1885. 

23rd,—* I should like to inquire into 
the application of charitable endow- 
ments. I should like to know how far 
endowments originally intended for 
the advantage of the poor have since 
been diverted to the benefit of any 
other class, and, if I found that such 
things had taken place, I would de- 
mand and I would give restitution. If 
the rights of property are sacred, 
surely the rights of the poor are en- 
titled to especial reverence. Naboth's 
vineyard deserves protection quite as 
much as Ahab’s_ palace.”’—J/pswich, 
January 14th, 1885. * 


25th.—“ Are the game laws a right 
of property? Is it just and expedient 
that the amusements of the rich, 
carried even to barbarous excess, 
should be protected by an anomalous 
and Draconian code of law, and that 
the community should be called upon 
to maintain in gaol men who are made 
criminal by this legislation, although 
they have committed no moral 
offence ?” —Birmingham, January 5th, 
1885. 

26th.—‘In vain is the net spread 
in the sight of any bird, and Lord 
Hartington is the last man in the 
world to be caught by the chaff of 
the Tory democracy. The Tories are 
founding themselves again, as they 
have done in the past, upon expecta- 
tions which are doomed to disappoint- 
ment.”— Warrington, September 8th, 
1885. 


E. H. Carson 
Solicitor -Gen- 
eral for Ireland 
June, 1892. 


Sir Charles 
Dilke b. 1843, 


Coalition of 
Liberal Union- 
ists and Con- 
servatives,led by 
Mr. Chamber- 
lain, turn out 
Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, 
June 21st, 1895. 


Lord  Hals- 
bury shakes his 
head. 


Lord Lons- 
dale (to 67,950 
acres) 6. June 
25th, 1857. 


Lord Harting- 
ton gazetted 
Lord President 
of the Council 
in the Salisbury 
Ministry June 
26th, 1895. 
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J0th.—“ If it be confiscation to sug- The Marquis 

gest that land may be acquired at a of Bute b. 1831. 
fair value for public purposes, what 
language will fitly describe the opera- 
tions of those who have wrongfully 
appropriated the common land, and 
have extended their boundaries at the 
expense of their poorer neighbours, 
too weak and too ignorant to resist 
them? If it be plunder to require the 
restitution of this ill-gotten property, 
I should like to know what we are to 
say to those who perpetrated the 
original act of appropriation ? ”—Bir- 
mingham, January 29th, 1885. 








SOME OPERATIONS OF THE FRENCH MIND. 





\NGLISHMEN ought to bear witness to the 
4 penetration of M. Lockroy. He sees mora 
clearly than most Continental critics the real 
character of that strange monster—the British 
public. It is like Antony’s crocodile: the tears of 
it are wet, especially the tears it shed over the 
wreck of the Drummond Castle, and the humanity 
of the fisher-folk of Ushant. For a time the world, 
even France, was deceived. But M. Lockroy has 
been Minister of Marine, and his trained sagacity 
teaches him that in the event of war between 
France and England we should seize useful points 
on the French coast. The loss of the Drummond 
Castle was an excellent pretext for sending money 
to the Breton fishermen for certain local works—a 
reservoir of fresh water, for instance—which would 
be of service to British ships of war. As soon as 
the disaster was known, the Lords of the Admiralty, 
with their usual alertness, held a meeting, and 
decided to stimulate, through the corrupt channels 
of the Press, the crafty humanitarianism which is one 
of our most successful agencies of conquest. M. 
Lockroy has overlooked this picturesque incident; 
he has also forgotten that the message of the Queen, 
and the articles in our newspapers, so far over- 
came the patriotism of a French curé that he 
announced his intention of learning English. What 
could be more significant? Having mastered our 
barbarous tongue, the curé will hasten to communi- 
cate it to his parishioners. Bribed with a reservoir 
of fresh water, and with our seductive parts of 
speech, how can these simple fishermen resist the 
guile which, under the specious show of one touch 
of nature that makes the whole world kin, is con- 
stantly spreading the boundaries of our hateful 
Empire ? 

France must be congratulated on M. Lockroy’s 
acumen, and also upon the remarkable wisdom of 
M. Ferdinand Brunetiére. Evidently it is the Zola 
trial which has produced such a vivid illumination 
of the French mind. In an article entitled “ Aprés le 
Procés,” in the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. Brunetiére 
explains the real meaning of Anti-Semitism and the 
intellectual supremacy of the French Army. It 
seems that Jews in France, like Protestants and 
Freemasons, have the assurance to pretend that the 
interests of their native country are very dear to 
them. Naturally this excites the anger of high- 
minded Frenchmen, who claim the exclusive right 
of being patriotic. What an intolerable idea, that 
a French Jew, Protestant, or Freemason, should 
presume to shed his blood for France! Then did 
not Renan, in a well-known passage, declare that 
the Semitic race is inferior to the Indo-European ? 
This has made an indelible impression on the intellect 
of M. Rochefort. The students in the Quartier Latin 
can never forget that, according to Renan, they are 
the superiors of the Jews. The mobs that lined the 
quais during the Zola trial were uplifted by the same 
victorious thought. How absurd for Jews to talk 
about patriotism and justice when so great an 
arbiter had put them once for all under the heel of 





M. Drumont! M. Brunetiére does not denounce the 
Jews ; he simply points out to them with the lucidity 
of impartial intellect that, if they have suffered 
from any misunderstanding, they have to blame, first 
their folly in supposing that they possess the rights 
of Frenchmen, and, secondly, the decree of Renan 
which makes the achievements of their race of no 
account beside the genius of the Libre Parole. 

From this distasteful subject M. Brunetiére 
passes on, not without some academic emotion, to 
treat of the Army. He recalls the happy days of 
the ancien régime when the Army and the Sovereign 
had one common thought—the glory of France. 
They were not tainted with the base commercial 
ambition which now distinguishes French statecraft. 
Then it was recognised that the whole aim of 
government was to give the Army opportunities 
for winning fresh laurels. As for the people, some- 
thing was done for them, a good deal more, indeed, 
than they deserved. Like vipers nursed in the 
bosom of the Monarchy, they turned and bit the 
hand that fed them when it had any time and 
money to spare from military enterprises. Since 
the Revolution there have been brief intervals when 
France resumed her high mission. From 1800 to 
1810, and from 1855 to 1870, history offers a little 
solace to M. Bruneti¢re. War and diplomacy, in 
his judgment, are the only worthy fields for national 
energies. But what do we see now? The Army is 
an instrument, not of glory, but of trade! It is 
not the traditions of the nation which are to be up- 
held, but the right of peddling in various parts of the 
globe. Worse still, an intellectual party has arisen 
in France, a party which maintains that the study 
of science, art, and letters qualifies a man to dispute 
the authority of a general officer! A court-martial 
has affirmed the guilt of Dreyfus, and yet chemists, 
doctors, erudite professors, have dared to question 
the justice of this decision! M. Brunetiéra sees in 
this lamentable spectacle the growth of individualism 
and anarchy. Has not the arch-anarchist, Herbert 
Spencer, inveighed against militarism? It is the 
overweening self-esteem of your philosopher which 
leads him to classify the military mind in his studies 
of sociology, as if it were an ordinary human product. 
In this intellectual party there are eminent lawyers, 
and it is well known that in the legal intelligence 
anarchy is supreme. Lawyers will even expect a 
court-martial to respect the law and conform to the 
rules of evidence. Well may M. Brunetiére arraign the 
dangerous presumption of the “intellectuels” in this 
convincing passage: “ Because they know things we 
do not know, we give them credit for knowledge 
they do not possess. Accustomed as they are to 
their own complacent speech, their assurance imposes 
on us. Finding them so certain where we should 
hesitate, we are apt to believe that they have reasons 
for this confidence. But they have no better 
reasons than ours; and when, to discomfit us finally, 
they invoke the scientific method and spirit, it is 
then that the danger of their pretensions increases,” 

M. Brunetiére proceeds to analyse this scientific 
spirit, and to deny that it means anything more than 
the assertion of individual opinion. Does not one 
scientific authority, he asks, frequently contradict 
another? But M. Brunetiére’s point against the 
“intellectuels,” in regard to this quarrel with the 
chiefs of the Army, is that they are in sinister 
agreement. Why have professors, and lawyers, and 
meu of letters protested against the arbitrary 
conclusions of the officers, if it is not upon the ground 
that these are unsatisfactory to any trained intelli- 
gence, to say nothing of elementary justice? Nobody 
has invoked the scientific spirit, which has about as 
much to do with the case as the reservoir of fresh 
water in Ushant has to do with the deliberate policy 
of the British Government. Nobody has even 
supposed that a chemist’s opinion of the Dreyfus 
court-martial is entitled to special weight because 
he is a chemist. It is simply a question of a 
judicial attitude of mind as opposed to an 
unbalanced partisanship. The “ intellectuels” are 
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engaged in pursuits in which the weighing of 
evidence and the measurement of authority are of 
the utmost importance. The Army is engaged in 
functions of which the cardinal element is not 
criticism but discipline. No French court-martial 
would quash the verdict of another court-martial ; 
but as no eminent chemist is bound to follow the 
opinion of an eminent philologist, their agreement 
on a public issue is a better guarantee of impartial 
judgment than the agreement of a military staff to 
bolster up an illegality. To bea man of science is, 
according to M. Brunetiére, to be an enemy of 
society and sound government, like Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. It is a theory which removes M. Bruneti¢re 
from the ranks of the “ intellectuels,” and places his 
mind in that eccentric category of which M. Lockroy 
is a particular star. 





THE VACCINATION QUESTION. 





HE Bill for the reform of the law with respect 
to Vaccination, introduced into the House of 
Commons last week, will be received with mingled 
feelings by the public, and, if we mistake not, with 
something like dismay by many scientific men. We 
readily admit that the whole question is a difficult 
one to deal with. Any enforcement of compulsory 
laws is, in spite of the growth of Socialist propaganda, 
just as unpopular in this country as it ever was before. 
Deep-rooted repugnance to a particular enactment, 
complicated by a superstition so stubborn as almost 
to deserve the name,of principle, is not an easy 
thing to overcome. The success of the efforts 
which we have hitherto made to enforce com- 
pulsory vaccination, has not, it must be ac- 
knowledged, been complete. The law, as it stands, 
has not prevented wholesale evasions, followed by 
penalties, like the epidemic at Gloucester, both 
wholesale and terrible in their effect; and it is 
always doubtful whether it is wise to keep a law 
upon the Statute-book which the conscience of the 
community as a whole will not accept. Moreover, 
no one will question the desirability of endeavouring, 
as far as possible, to meet popular opinion on the 
subject. Ignorant and exaggerated as much of the 
agitation against vaccination is, still, as in all 
popular movements, it has had a certain amount 
of basis in experience and common-sense. This fact 
it is both wise and right to recognise; indeed, it 
ought to have been recognised long ago. A law 
like this, which interferes arbitrarily with private life, 
and which entails certain discomforts and expenses, 
however trifling these may be in comparison with 
the end in view, ought to be made as easy in its 
administration as a law can be. A law, moreover, 
which insists on a medical operation which, unless 
performed with the greatest care, may result, and in 
certain cases undoubtedly has resulted, in the trans- 
mission of serious disease, ought to be safeguarded 
by every medical guarantee which the most 
scrupulous and timid can desire. Without such 
guarantees compulsion cannot be defended, and it 
is a thousand pities that this principle was not 
admitted long ago. 

The steps taken in the new Bill to meet this 
kind of feeling will command, we imagine, general 
assent. The clause which extends the time allowed 
for vaccination after the birth of a child from three 
months to twelve will probably be regarded as a 
benefit by many parents, who will be grateful for 
anything which helps to lessen the anxieties that 
accompany, especially in poorer homes, the imme- 
diate advent of a mortal to the world. The post- 
ponement of the operation will not, very probably, 
be so good for the child. It will give, very likely, 
more trouble in the end. It will render the vac- 
cinating of children still more difficult, for removals 
are too common among the poor, and the Vaccination 





Returns one year recently showed no less than 
108,000 cases in which, owing principally to removals, 
the vaccination officers failed to trace the children at 
all. But possibly this, though it opens a prospect of 
serious danger, is not too great a price to pay 
for a concession which may help to disarm objections 
and to render the administration of the law more 
mild. Again, the clause which exempts parents 
from having to take their children to a vaccination 
station is an obviously reasonable concession, and 
abolishes a hardship which in some cases was 
genuine enough. The fact that an inevitably dis- 
agreeable operation was conducted wholesale in a 
public building, which was often distant, crowded 
and inconvenient, did not tend to render vaccination 
popular. To substitute for this, at the option of the 
parent, a private visit from the doctor at the child’s 
own home, is a change as politic as it is gracious, 
and ought to remove many of the objections which 
depend more upon the convenience than on the con- 
science of those concerned. But more important still 
is the third clause of the new measure, which pro- 
vides that the public vaccinator should use calf 
lymph prepared with glycerine. This is a practice 
already adopted very largely abroad, and it is un- 
questionably the only right practice for the State. 
The possibility of human lymph communicating 
constitutional diseases, however rare such a possi- 
bility may have been, has supplied for years past 
the real strength of the movement against vaccina- 
tion. At last our authorities, with tardy wisdom, 
have realised that this deep-rooted objection was 
not a thing to be pooh-poohed, but a thing to be 
frankly met and guarded against by every pre- 
caution which science could suggest. Happily, 
science has now discovered resources which enable 
us to sweep this last and serious objection away. 
The glycerinated calf lymph, which is henceforth 
to be officially adopted, offers a double, and we may 
add an absolute, security against the transmission of 
hereditary taints; for calves are not, according to 
our knowledge, subject to constitutional diseases 
which their lymph, even when undiluted, could 
convey ; and, moreover, the glycerine mixed with it 
possesses the property of destroying all microbes 
other than vaccinal which the lymph may contain. 
The glycerinated calf lymph, therefore, though 
efficacious against small-pox, is incapable of trans- 
mitting contamination or disease, and with this fact 
once universally established, the real foundation of 
the repugnance to vaccination disappears. 

We wish that the Government had been content 
to trust to the effect of these well-judged concessions 
to weaken in time the feeling against the vaccination 
laws. But, unhappily, their measure goes beyond 
this, and in effect surrenders to the non-compulsion 
ery. The Bill provides that parents shall no longer 
be liable to more than one prosecution for non-com- 
pliance with the law, and no one can doubt that this 
concession is a triumph for the anti-vaccination 
party. Already, in some districts, a large fund has 
been accumulated for the payment of these fines. 
Parents who dislike vaccination, without perhaps hav- 
ing thought very much about it, will find in some cases 
little difficulty in raising from such public funds 
as these the small sum necessary to pay the single 
fine, and will in other cases simply treat it as an 
additional tax to be paid on each child when it 
reaches the age of twelve months, in order to free 
them from any further trouble in the matter. It 
can scarcely be doubted that this will lead to a very 
large increase in the number of unvaccinated people. 
We are not blind to the arguments on the other side. 
No doubt it is arguable that fanatics are beyond the 
reach of fines, and, indeed, of any penalties which 
public opinion would allow us to inflict. No doubt 


the willingness§ for martyrdom is almost as’ 


strong an element as the want of understanding 
in the minds of certain extreme anti-vaccinators, 
and against men who wish to be martyrs repeated 
fines are weapons which are used in vain. Nodoubt, 
too, the single fine may have some influence in 
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inducing those who are merely careless or indifferent 
to obey the law. But, for all that, we fear that this 
waiving of the penalties cannot fail to have a mis- 
chievous effect. The object of the Commission was 
presumably to ascertain whether or not vaccination 
was really useful and necessary for the safety of the 
State. The effect of their inquiries has not been to 
diminish the opinion that it is. The result of recent 
experience has been, on the one hand, to remind us, as 
the plague at Gloucester so dramatically did, of the 
terrible danger lurking in neglect of the vaccination 
laws, and, on the other hand, to convince us of the 
possibility of producing lymph so innocuous and 
pure as to strike at the root of the chief objection 
to them. More than ever, we believe, in the last 
few years the people of this country have been 
brought to realise that the danger is serious, the 
law right and its enforcement just. At sucha time 
it is deeply to be regretted that the Government 
should have surrendered so far to a mischievous 
agitation as to compromise to any extent whatever 
the principle on which the vaccination laws were 
based. 





BORN IN CAPTIVITY. 





\ ANY years ago Frank Buckland declared it to 
1! be the fact that lion-cubs born in travelling 
menageries throve better than those which came 
into the world in zoological gardens. Like many 
other generalisations, this erred in being a little too 
sweeping. It is unfortunately the case that at the 
Regent’s Park Gardens the lion-cubs never have 
done well ; but in the stationary cages at Dublin and 
Amsterdam they are successfully bred; and to both 
these establishments the sale of their cubs is an 
important source of revenue. It seems futile to lay 
all the blame on the London clay; for many species 
increase and multiply in spite of this damp-retaining 
soil. When one contrasts the roomy dens in the 
spacious, well-ventilated lion-house with the small 
travelling cages of the animals at Olympia, the 
odds would appear to be Lombard Street to a 
China orange in favour of the former. Nevertheless, 
amid the noise and bustle inseparable from the 
performances which are daily given in the “ largest 
show on earth,” three cubs have been born, and 
seem likely to grow into fine lions. Most people 
know that these creatures show in their skins 
evident marks of descent from a spotted or striped 
ancestor. And those who have no opportunity 
of seeing very young animals may satisfy them- 
selves on this point by a visit to the Gardens, where 
there are young lions still well spotted on the hind- 
quarters. Even in some adult animals traces of 
dark markings may be seen, just as in certain lights 
one may detect the rosettes of a black leopard, or 
the stripes on a black cat. 

From time to time young are born in the Gardens 
to the great spotted cats; and though in these there 
is no such malformation as in the lion cubs, the 
palatal bones of which do not meet, they are seldom 
reared, perhaps owing to the excessive care bestowed 
on them by the mother, who carries them about 
with her, seizing them by the nape, and climbing up 
with them on the tree trunks in the large dens, as 
soon as she is let out to feed from the inner com- 
partment in which she is generally confined. The 
sire, too, has to be reckoned with and transferred 
to his sleeping quarters before his mate comes out, 
for more than once an unnatural parent has made 
a meal of his offspring. At the present time 
the fine African leopard has a cub which the 
keeper hopes to be able to rear. This one, how- 
ever, has lost its fellow, for two were born, and it 
is doubtful if the survivor will reach maturity. 
Tigers breed there occasionally, though not often, 
and to the official record of such an event in 1877 
the gruesome comment is appended, “One born 
dead, two eaten.” Polar bears have also been born 








there, and later in Messrs. Barnum and Bailey’s 
menagerie while in the States; but in neither case 
did the cubs live. Three hybrids between the 
brown bear and the black bear were dropped in 
1859; the dam was seen to carry one of them in her 
mouth when it was a few days old, and as it dis- 
appeared “it is supposed that she devoured it.” 
This cannibal habit is not confined, as might be 
supposed, to flesh-eating animals; it occurs among 
the rodents, though it is said, on the authority of a 
correspondent of the Field, that a keeper prevented 
its recurrence in the guinea-pigs by mixing hard 
biscuit with their green food. Still more strange is 
the fact that it is not unknown among birds. The 
Brazilian Seriemas have bred in the eastern aviary : 
once they destroyed their eggs, and twice, if not 
thrice, they devoured the single nestling which 
hatched out. Where rheas are bred in confinement 
the male undertakes the duty of incubation, as he 
does in a wild state, and the hen-bird must be 
separated from the chicks lest she should injure them. 

Two young camels have been born at Olympia, 
and will probably do as well as the lions; there 
is no reason to fear the contrary. This beats the 
record of the Gardens, which, however, can boast 
of a hybrid between the Bactrian camel and the 
common form, born in 1881. And last year a young 
huanaco was born in the Gardens—a rare, if not 
unprecedented event. In this case it was found 
necessary to separate the mother and calf from 
the sire. 

But the glory of the Zoological Gardens lies in 
its unrivalled herd of giraffes bred there. The 
original stock consisted of three males and one 
female, imported in 1836; and between that date 
and 1863 seventeen giraffes were born. Of these 
one was presented to the Royal Zoological Society 
of Ireland in 1844, five were sold to other men- 
ageries, while the rest died in the Gardens. And close 
by the giraffe’s paddock is the house and pond of 
“ Guy Fawkes,” the famous hippopotamus born there 
on November 5th, 1872, whose name recalls its birth- 
day, though it is misleading as to the sex of the 
animal, which is a female. In the sheds at the back 
of the Superintendent's house are two exceedingly 
beautiful antelopes, the produce of Speke’s antelope 
by a West African harnessed antelope, combining 
the elegant form of the dam with the rich colouring 
and quaint markings of the sire. In addition to 
their beauty they have the charm of being absolutely 
unique, for the ticket on the cage of the dam informs 
the visitor that this is “the only living specimen in 
Europe.” With elands the Society has been almost, 
if not quite, as successful as with giraffes, though 
there is need for an importation of new blood. It 
seems a great pity more has not been done in the 
direction of acclimatising these valuable antelopes, 
for, Mr. Sclater says, “they have been proved 
by actual experiment to be perfectly capable 
of enduring all the vicissitudes of the English 
climate with very little more protection than 
is usually bestowed upon valuable cattle.” Not 
the least interesting of the records of births in 
the Zoological Gardens are the results of the late 
Superintendent's experiments in the production of 
bovine hybrids, with a view to improve the native 
breeds of cattle. Mr. Bartlett bred from an Asiatic 
zebu and a gayal, and mated the hybrid with an 
American bison, producing a triple hybrid which 
proved fertile with a bison. For some unexplained 
reason the experiments were not continued, nor was 
any practical application ever made of the know- 
ledge thus obtained. 

Objections have been brought against the practice 
of keeping wild animals in confinement and breed- 
ing from them, as if some wrong were done to the 
creatures by depriving them of their liberty, which 
even under natural conditions is not an unmixed 
good. If the lion cannot roam over the plain, or the 
tiger prowl through the jungle, both are sure of 
their dinner without the trouble of hunting for it; 
and the antelopes in their narrow stalls and sheds 
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need not fear tooth or claw of ravening beast. “In 
spite of all the difficulties of commissariat, board, 
and lodging,” wrote Frank Buckland, “the animals 
at the Zoological Gardens seem, and really are, very 
comfortable and, I trust, happy.” And if this is 
true, as no doubt it is, of wild animals, it applies 
with still greater force to those which have never 
known the joy and terror of wild life. 








ANTARCTICA, 





| ge have the leaders of Science been more 
4 consentaneous and enthusiastic than at the 
Burlington House Conference which last month 
declared immediate Antarctic exploration to be 
essential to the interests of mankind and to the 
reputation of our own country. The Royal Society 
gathering, usually as decorous, brief, unimpassioned 
as a sitting of the House of Lords, was prolonged far 
into the night, and enlivened with incessant and 
vehement applause. All the Sciences were there, 
and all the Talents; Dr. Murray and Sir Clements 
Markham, the pioneers of modern Geography ; 
Nansen, paviour of the Arctic insuwetum iter; old 
Sir Joseph Hooker, last survivor of the gallant band 
which saw Mount Erebus vomiting fire amid Antarctic 
ice; Neumayer, high priest of terrestrial magnetism ; 
Buchan, the meteorologist ; Geikie, pre-historian of 
the Great Ice Age ; even the Royal Navy was repre- 
sented by a copious admiral whose yarn the Chair- 
man somewhat mercilessly curtailed; while Lord 
Kelvin and the Duke of Argyll, unable to attend, 
effused epistolary benedictions ; and a host of minor 
savants, chock full of science and yearning to unlade 
it, were suppressed through want of time. Let us 
briefly state for non-scientific or semi-scientific 
readers the grounds of a demand which will attract 
popular approval in proportion as its premisses are 
understood. 

From the sixtieth degree of south latitude to the 
Southern Pole, one-sixth of the globe, is virtually an 
unknown land. An unknown land; for while the 
Arctic central sea is enveloped by continental 
land, the South is almost certainly a continent, com- 
pletely surrounded by an ocean. Through the ice- 
pack which encircles it, land here and there peeps 
forth, has been visited and named: Graham Land 
on the north, Victoria Land on the south, Enderby 
Land on the east, will be found in all good 
maps; the nearest approach to the Pole having 
been made by Ross, who penetrated to 78° S. 
in 1843. From these records has been constructed a 
supposed continental outline; and the pack-ice 
border, with the limits of drift-ice, has been carefully 
charted. Around the whole hangs the vast Antarctic 
veil ; a veil once impenetrable, pervious now to modern 
naval equipment, Arctic experience, scientitic pre- 
cision. It is the duty of the human race to lift it; 
of this country more especially, as more concerned 
than any other in diminishing the perils of southern 
navigation; since our own possessions, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and the Falkland 
Islands, lie nearest to the terra incognita. Norway, 
Belgium, Germany, Australia, are all preparing to 
take the field ; that we should skulk and stand aloof 
would be one more discredit to our rulers and our 
public. The exploration is not urged upon com- 
mercial grounds; there is no south-western passage 
to be navigated; its claims are purely scientific, 
yet with the double reminder that oceanic discoveries 
have always paved the way for commercial enter- 
prise, and that the advance of science has invariably 
been the precursor of material and industrial 
development. Of the sciences accordingly each in 
turn proclaims its present obstructive limitations, 
and its belief that systematised Antarctic observa- 
tions would resolve them. 

Dr. Murray, like Milton’s herald of the sea, 
“comes in Neptune's plea.” Deep-sea soundings 
will decide the shoaling of the sea from the supposed 





continent, will establish the temperature and the 
salinity of its bottom and surface waters, and adjust 
our unsettled theories of oceanic circulation. The 
biologist, remembering the immense treasure of 
pelagic life collected in a few hauls by the Challenger 
at Kerguelen, looks to the revelation by dredge and 
tow-net of species new to science, to clearance of the 
puzzle of bi-Polar distribution, the as yet inexplic- 
able identity of marine organisms in high northern 
and southern latitudes, with their absence from the 
tropical zone. Glacialists, disputing over the hypo- 
thesis of a vast moving ice-sheet in quaternary 
times, will find themselves in the presence of an 
ice-cap many times larger than the great Greenland 
area, will test its seaward creep, trace the source 
of the huge table-shaped and stratified bergs floating 
out into the adjacent ocean. Geologists, whose 
circum-Polar knowledge is held by them in tantalising 
scattered scraps, look to the identification of the 
central land as archipelagic or continental, to the 
determined age of its rocks and its fossiliferous 
yield, to the fascinating revelations held in reserve 
by what is probably the most instructive and inter- 
esting volcanic tract upon the globe. The meteo- 
rologist longs to extend his isobars yet farther 
southward, to verify or correct the present indica- 
tions of a permanent anticyclonic area, to settle 
definitely the prevailing winds and the distribution 
of atmospheric pressure, to establish mean summer 
and winter temperatures. The magnetist realises 
that an exact gravi y survey in the Antarctic region 
would not only enlarge our knowledge of the con- 


nection between gravity and terrestial magnetism; 


but may influence and possibly recast our views 
with regard to the physical elements which depend 
upon the radius of our earth. The Arctic experts 


finally—Nansen and Johansen—declare the investi-, 


gation to be practicable; believe that the ice will 
open in warm weather; that steamers properly 
built can at all times be pushed without risk into 
the ice-packs; that captive balloons from vessels 
sailing in front of the great ice cliffs would reveal 
the character of land or sea beyond; that on the 
pebbly beaches at Cape Adare, found free from 
ice in 1895, a party might with safety winter, 
making successful excursions into the interior, 
and furnished, as are the St. Kilda islanders, with 
food and fuel from the penguin rookeries which 
swarm upon the shore, over and above the stores 
which they would take with them for support. The 
exploration, then, is feasible; it would be compara- 
tively inexpensive ; it would concur with simul- 
taneous observations undertaken in concert with 
ourselves by other nations ; it would subserve human 
knowledge, and therefore human progress, to an 
extent which men trained in any single department 
of science can appreciate, and which the inscient 
may well be satisfied to accept. Repeated snub- 
bings from the Admiralty have not discouraged its 
promoters; in conference with the Colonial Premiers 
who visited us last year the Geographical Society 
formulated an appeal which is at this moment under 
the consideration of the Government. It is un- 
fortunate that Lord Salisbury’s personal interest in 
the matter has been interrupted by illness; for 
through him, an educated scientist, and with sore 
need of rehabilitation on his patriotic side, we might 
hope that it would gain practical recognition and 
become an accomplished fact. 








THE ART OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 





HERE is both pathos and mystery in the feverish 
career of the boy artist who has justdied. For 

a day his morbid and unhealthy genius dominated the 
world of art, created a vogue, stamped a type, and 
inspired a school. He has left his mark, for good 
and for evil, upon modern black and white art. 
Even those whose ideals are most opposed to his 
have not escaped the influence of his decorative 
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genius. His work was extravagant and grotesque ; 
at first it showed a tendency to become a mere riot 
of diseased imagination ; but what saved it from the 
beginning was its extraordinary artistic quality of 
line, massing, and elaboration. Gradually there 
became apparent a method in his madness. Signifi- 
cance crept into his work. People began to discern 
a terribly bitter social satire, all the more bitter 
because it had in it an element of self-revulsion. 
There were rumours that these grotesque imaginings 
were the public scourgings of the lowest vices of an 
effete civilisation. As his work became more in- 
dividual, more dominated by the intense and febrile 
personality of the artist, it became also stronger, 
firmer, more decorative, and more complex. 

His artistic history is comprised in his illustra- 
tions to Mallory’s “ Mort d’Arthur,” 1893; Wilde’s 
“Salome,” 1894; The Yellow Book, 1894-95; The 
Savoy, 1896; Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock,” 1896. The 
simple archaisms of the “ Mort d’Arthur” are thin 
enough: he was barely twenty when he did them. 
They were obviously the work of a devout admirer 
of Mr. Burne-Jones who had gone to school with 
the old German wood-engravers. Yet in spite of 
their lack of knowledge, their facility, their insist- 
ence upon a single formula, here and there a chapter 
heading, a border to a page, a single fact observed 
and recorded, made an immediate appeal to the art 
world. The result was an appreciatory introduction 
to the public by Mr. Joseph Pennell in the first 
number of The Studio. His next work was very 
different. He had escaped from the Burne-Jones 
and Diirer convention only to fall as slavishly under 
the influence of Japan. The illustrations to “ Salome” 
were pure Japanese in form and design; but, in 
addition, there was evidence of an imagination that 
was positively leprous. Many of his admirers saw 
that in them which raised grave doubts as to his 
artistic salvation. The sheer animalism of The 
Yellow Book drawings which followed was not re- 
assuring, even though the “ Frontispiece to Juvenal” 
was a masterpiece of satire. When, however, The 
Savoy appeared, with its rich decorative designs, it 
was evident that the artist was marching to his own 
kingdom, a kingdom which he seemed to have 
attained in his rare “ embroidery ” of Pope’s “ Rape 
of the Lock.” He had worked with a feverish haste, 
as if he knew that he had but few years in which 
to make his name. In five years he had poured 
forth a multitude of drawings, designs, and posters, 
some atrocious, many worthless, and a few that are 
the treasure and delight of the genuine lover of art. 
That was little more than a year ago, when he was 
not twenty-three ; and then it was as if he had been 
suddenly spirited away. It was known that the 
poor lad had retired to burn out the ashes of his life. 

That is the history of his art. For his life: he 
was born in 1874 at Brighton, was educated at the 
grammar school there, at the age of fifteen entered 
an architect’s office (an event which had a marked 
influence on his work), but soon afterwards became a 
clerk in the Guardian Fire Office. In 1893 he was 
working for the Pall Mall Budget, and from that 
date his public career may be said to have com- 
menced. He made the name and fame of Mr. John 
Lane as a publisher, for hardly a book was issued 
from “ The Bodley Head” but bore some mark of his 
handiwork, in its illustrations, its title-page, or its 
cover design. He was the apostle of a new wxstheticism 
which swept like a wave of fanaticism over the 
advanced section of the publishing world. Disciples 
and imitators he had by the score, but none that 
could approach him in originality. He seems to 
have excited a good deal of personal devotion and 
enthusiasm among his friends. It is said that he 
endeavoured to embody in his life the intense arti- 
ficiality of his art, that, for example, the walls of his 
study were an adaptation of the weird colour scheme 
of the covers of The Yellow Book. Perhaps the 
most significant thing that is told of him is that he 
could not work by daylight; that the shutters must 
be closed and the candles lit, even at noon, before 





he could enter into the spirit of his work. A friend 
of mine, who went a-soldiering in the recent Greek 
war to escape the dangerous habit of making epi- 
grams, has thus expressed the main tenet of the 
decadents’ creed : “ He that is aweary of the sun, let 
him light the gas.” 

It was but too obvious that Beardsley intended 
the “ Album of Fifty Drawings,” published at the 
beginning of last year, to be his monument. It is a 
representative selection covering the whole period of 
his work. It contains some rubbish, but it also 
contains the best of his work. The frontispiece 
portrait of the artist shows us a long thin face 
with an abnormally developed forehead. The pro- 
nounced jaw, the curious faun-like ears, the intent 
look in the eyes, give him a somewhat sinister air, 
though perhaps one might discern weakness in the 
nervous lips and nose. The silhouette tailpiece to 
the volume shows the artist’s reading of himself, 
and, indeed, is something of a confession. 

In this volume we have all the elements of deca- 
dence in their extreme form, morbid introspection, 
a high-strung artificiality, an intense mysticism, and 
an occult symbolism. Let it be said at once that 
the main motive of Beardsley’s work is an emotion 
which we are accustomed to ignore and crush out of 
sight as something shameful and ignoble, the link 
that binds us to our brute ancestors, the heritage of 
unmentionable processes of evolution. In this sense, 
the mark of the beast, the trail of sexuality, is over 
all his work. His patron saint is Pan—his aim to 
unveil the satyr in man. Observe those “ doubtful 
beings” struggling among the briars and thorns of 
that fine page border from “The Mort d’Arthur.” 
This is the secret of his leering monsters, and of his 
sinuous Venuses with their tiny hands, their droop- 
ing eyelids, their arched and curled lips. This is the 
significance alike of the rounding of an ornament, of 
the folds of a sleeve, and of the chubby nudities of 
a sophisticated cupid. 

It is difficult to estimate, even approximately, 
how much is due to affectation, how much to the 
influence of others. The pre-Raphaelitism of the 
early drawings is a trick, but he has done more than 
play with the Burne-Jones puppets. He has gone 
back to the original sources of inspiration, to the 
mystical idealism of the Renaissance. It is Leonardo 
and Botticelli that we find in his work rather than 
Burne-Jones. Take for instance “The Achieving of the 
Sangreal” from the “ Mort d’Arthur,” with its wonder- 
ful background. The very spirit of the Renaissance 
seems to breathe across that dreaming, winding river, 
and among those mystic groups of trees. But, if 
we except the tendency to extravagance in the fore- 
ground, where is Beardsley himself? In later 
drawings, in the cover design of the “ Album of Fifty 
Drawings,” for example, we find that he has trans- 
figured this “ pre-Raphaelitism.” Here is evidence of 
a close and careful study of nature. These trees are 
no longer mere abstractions. They have a piquant 
realism about them. The woman seated upon a& 
cushion in the foreground is a modern woman, studied 
from life, instinct with character. There is a 
freedom from restraint about the work, a simplicity 
and certainty in the lines, a delicacy and precision 
in the placing of the solid masses, and an air of 
distinction about the whole. 

From the very beginning this naive spirit of 
realism had brought him under the influence of 
Diirer and the old engravers. The quaint manner 
in which their simple realism had to be modified 
to meet the limitations of the wood engraving of 
their time made a special appeal to him. These 
old-fashioned conventions imposed by him upon the 
up-to-date process-block come to us with all the 
charm of a Doric phrase in the prose of Stevenson. 
But the robust strength of Diirer is replaced by 
an eager straining after beauty of a more subtle 
and involved kind. There is evidence of a supreme 
eye for decorative effect, and for the value of these 
old conventions to this end. They are used in a 
way Diirer never dreamt of using them. This 
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massing of black, this ostentation of white, this 
doating upon texture, were unknown to Diirer. He 
had not reached the stage, the decadent stage, 
when the limitations of his art were used for their 
own sake. 

This also accounts for his interest in Japanese 
art. He was enamoured of its conventions and its 
artificiality. He constantly employs one device of 
the Japanese artist—the use of lines, otherwise 
unmeaning, to bind together the parts of a composi- 
tion. The grotesque element, moreover, both in old 
German and in Japanese art, seems to have fascinated 
him. Observe how, in one of the “ Salome” illustra- 
tions, the little hairy tendrils add to the horror of 
the picture. This tendency displays itself even in 
the marvellous decorations of Pope’s “ Rape of the 
Lock,” in which he has mingled the elaborate cere- 
monial of the eighteenth century with the most 
riotous fancy. 

In the world of artificialty he was supreme. He 
was the great high priest of an advanced civilisation 
that had somehow fallen out of the main line of 
progress. Yet, though his deepest emotions were 
mor bid, on occasion he could make us feel with him. 
Two of The Savoy pictures are unique for their 
poignant pathos. Both are achieved by a striking 
simplicity. “The Woman in White” is merely 
the back view of a woman against a uniform 
grey ground. All the drawing is done with a 
crumbled white. But the grey seems to have 
eaten into the soul of the fragile, desolate 
woman, and one reads tragedy there, hardly know- 
ing what suggested it. The archaic simplicity and 
dignity of “ Ave atque vale” have astonished many 
who have not read deeply into the spirit of Beards- 
ley’s decadence. There is a world of regrets in that 
half-draped figure with its solemn gesture, white 
against the blackness of its drapery and the dark 
fringe of trees. Be sure that the artist, with the 
premonition of death upon him, is expressing a very 
real and deep emotion. A. M.S. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Srr,—Your historical impeachment of the House of Lords 
was unanswerable. There can be no doubt that, if the Lords 
had been allowed their way, we should still be in the enjoyment 
of a rotten-borongh Parliament, Nonconformist and Catholie 
disabilities, a Criminal Code recklessly lavish of capital punish- 
ment, an ineffective Habeas Corpus, slavery, and other legacies 
of the wisdom of our ancestors. The fault, however, has Jain, 
not in the Lords personally, but in the nature of the institution 
as a House of hereditary landlordship and privilege bound to 
resist all change. Reform, therefore, should be approached, not 
in a punitive spirit, but simply as a measure of improvement in 
which the Lords themselves, if they know their own interest, 
will concur. 

Nor ought the House of Lords to be treated merely as 
an obstacle to be removed. It ought to be treated as an 
essential part of the Constitution, with a purpose of its own. 
You want it not only to cease to do evil, but to do good; to 
embody not caste prejudice, but sober second thought ; to initiate 
a certain class of measures; to be characteristically a House of 
Statesmanship, as the Commons must be characteristically a 
House of Representation. 

A survivor of the old school of Liberals is guilty of no 
inconsistency in advocating a temperate form of Gavernment. 
Nobody could be more sensible of the dangers of popular 
impulse than were Bright and Cobden. What they sought was not 
an autocracy, but a Government fair to all classes, which a 
Government of hereditary landlords could not be. 

I repeat that I am fully aware of the special weaknesses of 
the bi-cameral system; but you cannot pull the House down; 
you must be content to repair and improve. 

Let Lord Rosebery and the Liberal leaders frame a good 
plan and commend it to the nation.— Yours faithfully, 

Toronto, March 6th. GoLpWIN Sra. 


“THE STRENGTH OF ENGLAND.” 
Dear Sirr,—May I be permitted, as a regular reader of 
THE SPEAKER, to thank you for your excellent article in the 
current number on “ The Strength of England.” No one, I am 





confident, reading that article, and also reading Mr. Kebbel’s 
gloomy production in the Nineteenth Century. and examining 
the arguments on both sides in a fair and impartial spirit, can 
come to any other conclusion than yours, “that the determina- 
tion to stand by our just rights is ingrained in the temper of the 
nation, and that the resources which justify that determination 
are greater at this moment than they ever were before.”—I am, 
yours truly, PATRIOT. 
Woodruff, Norwood Road, 
Southport, 21st March. 








A GOODBYE: 
BouRNEMOUTH, March 22, 1895. 





{HALL we see our dear Nestor go by? 
)) Will the windows be down? 
Will he wave us a great goodbye 

As he leaves this town? 


Ob no, he is not as strong 
As of old when his work 

Was a Quixote’s wrestle with wrong— 
For Celt—against Turk. 


I am going to London to-day: 
I may watch and take note: 

I've a seat at a poignant play, 
And a lump in my throat. 


“God bless you!” we cry, as he goes 
To his place in the train. 

The Hero who struck at such woes 
Is pallid with pain. 


Will an eloquent voice be heard ? 
Will he strike his old note? 

Will he scourge the Debased and Absurd, 
Nor dream of a vote? ; 


Lo, a light as of old on that face, 
A fire from above! 

“God bless you all in this place, 
And the Land you love!” 


VICTOR PLARR. 








TO EARTH WAKING. 





| a faith by patience, Mother dear... 
Your golden celandines repay 

The Sun enow, while young the year, 
And lords and ladies green and gay 

Troop past the beech-roots; not too soon, 
Put forth the leaves God gave for June. 


You could not take again your gifts 

Of broken husks and budded blooms... 
No surety shines in March-made rifts 

But might be rued with April glooms; 
With rattle of the gathered hail 

On orchard blossoms in the vale. 


A tinge of colour will suffice 

At first to tell him that you feel 
His questing kiss hath touched the ice 

About your heart; best let him steal 
In search of violets a-peep, 

Vainly, at first, nor stir their sleep. 


On garden walls green mosses shine 
And red is ev’ry willow bough; 
Opal and dimpled sapphirine, 
The shadows streak the water now, 
Where droops the willow to the pond; 
Green tips the larch . . . be not too fond. 


Or if you needs must speak his name— 
Then bid the blackbird, bid the thrush 

Your passion’s primal throb proclaim, 
And speed the lark with fervid rush 

Of notes afloat ... while sealed, you shield 
The lilies of the open field. 
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“ His smile is tender?” Let him smile! 
And make his wooing long and long; 
Wise women keep their softest wile 
Till man’s resolve hath waxéd strong 
With waiting. Where the primrose grows 
Conceal, that he may kiss the rose... 


So tarry, Mother—Mother sweet, 
And hide the Inmost of your heart; 
Maintain your flowerless mantle meet, 
Of nunlike woods, till frosts depart— 
Lest she who showed her love too soon, 
Should lack a bridal-gown in June. 


ELSIE HIGGINBOTHAM. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 
“By SEVERN SEA.” * 

A’ though it were not enough to be president of 

that beautiful college which James I. pro- 
nounced to be “ the most absolute thing in Oxford,” 
Mr. Warren must needs aggravate the jealousy of 
the gods by this volume of verse. The type, the 
paper, the binding—this grey-blue ground sprinkled 
with silver lilies—to have our immortal thoughts 
clothed in such perfection would seem to most of us 
an adequate reward for a lifetime of literary effort. 
I doubt if the modesty of Mr. Warren’s muse— 
charming as it is—be enough to avert disaster. Let 
him go forth to his park at once and sacrifice a 
propitiatory deer. Mr. Murray deserves a haunch. 


Mr. Warren is the latest in the long line of poets 
who have confessed to the fascination of the Severn 
Sea—and what sea has fascinated so many? On 
what stretch of British coast, at any rate, will you 
find a like wind of romance blowing ?— 


“Lands that a mystie glamour fills, 
The after-glow of sunken stars, 

Where the old tongnes murmur to the hills 
Dead loves, dead hates, forgotten wars .. . 


” 


Though the window by which I write looks on 
the English Channel, an hour only (or little more) 
divides me from that coast; and I readily grant 
that it has spells which these cliffs know nothing 
of, well as I love their history. It is arguable, 
no doubt, that the two seas boast an equal 
antiquity; but in fact when you pass from the 
warm southern coast to the sterner scenery which 
lies between Bristol and Land’s End, you find your 
thoughts running on a vastly remoter past. Let me 
tell, for instance, of a walk I took but two days ago; 
a walk of five miles or less on steep cliff and blown 
sand. The sand covered a buried city. The walk 
ended beside a ruined church which dates in all 
probability from the fifth century, and was dis- 
interred, but fifty years since, from the dune which 
had covered it for centuries. The path led across 
an estuary full of quicksands and haunted by the 
voices of drowned men; to a building that was 
collegiate some hundreds of years before anyone 
dreamed of Oxford. It brought me to a sandy 
beach, and a cave; and I entered the cave by a 
flight of steps cut in the rock, cut heaven 
knows when. The steps just within the entrance 
changed their colour to a most exquisite rose-pink : 
a little beyond, as I mounted, they were white as 
ivory and delicately fluted by the calcareous water 
which trickled from a pillared grotto overhead. In 
the wall to the left I saw the deep hole or niche in 
which the cripples who used to drink the water left 
their crutches for votive offerings. The history of 
this well reaches back across nine centuries at least. 
The monks of Lindisfarne, disquieted by the Danish 
invaders, took up the corpse and reliques of St. 
Cuthbert and resolved to transport them to Ireland. 
On the way, their ship was taken in a storm and 

* By Severn Sea, and Other Poems. By T. Herbert Warren, M.A., 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford. London: John Murray. 








driven on this coast, where at first they had a mind 
to settle. “ But being admonished by an oracle to 
return and fix the corpse at Durham, they built a 
church in remembrance of their being here ; and the 
reliques communicated their healing quality to the 
holy well, which place they accidentally touched.” 

Now these are but a few of the marvels I passed 
in my short five-mile ramble: and the whole coast, 
away up past Tintagel and Dunkery, teems with 
these and later—but always romantic—memorials ; 
memorials of the great Elizabethan seamen and 
their age of marvels; of the campaigns of the 
Great Rebellion ; of 

“the lyrie three 
Whose wanderings made a elassie ground 
From Quantoxhead to Dunkery.” 


It was here that Tennyson drank in the inspira- 
tion of his Idylls; by this shore that he mourned for 
his dead friend, brought hither to rest by Clevedon 
church— 

“When the winter nights are long 
Thy spirit comes with sobbing of the rain 
And spreads itself and moans upon the roof.” 


It would seem that two spells have from the first 
lain upon Mr. Warren; one of this enchanted sea, 
the other of the great poet who translated its en- 
chantment. The first he explicitly confesses— 


“For I was native to your mood 
And apt to take your influence, 
To muse and pause, to pore and brood, 
To doubt the shows and shapes of sense, 
To dream how not to dream away 
The long large hours of boyhood’s day. 


* And when high noon with many a sail 
Was bright along the brimming flow, 
Or when the westering sun must fail 
Blood-red, and from the shifting glow 
Of lilae-citron skies the queen 
That sways your motion glimmered green, 
“One lesson still my spirit learned 
From flood and daylight fleeting past... 


” 


But the spell of Tennyson was no less potent, as 
page after page of Mr. Warren's volume bears 
witness. It is a question (I submit) if Tennyson 
translated the enchantment of this coast with any- 
thing like adequacy. A few of us will continue to 
believe that a far inferior poet came nearer to the 
heart of its mystery— 
“He ceased; and all around was dreamy night: 
There stood Dundagel throned; and the great sea 
Lay, a strong vassal at his master’s gate, 
And, like a drunken giant, sobbed in sleep!” 
It is also a question, perhaps, if the spell of Tenny- 
son will ever again lie so enduringly as it lay upon 
men of Mr. Warren’s generation. Young men still 
catch the Tennysonian fever; but it seems to pass. 
The youths (say) of twenty years ago caught it “for 
good.” Mr. Warren tells us that, with him, time 
does but strengthen the charm. In his “ Virgilium 
Vidi” he tells the Master that he 
“ prizes more than words can say 
As life and cares grow long, 
What charmed with simpler spell his boyhood’s day— 
The magie of your song ; 
As more and more a wiser sense divines 
What in quick heats of youth 
He deemed the form of beauty in your lines 
To be the sonl of truth.” 


To Tennyson, or to his memory, three of the best 
numbers in this volume are addressed. In each of 
them rings a true note of piety—of decent reverence 
for noble things—which, as we turn the pages, we 
find to be constant and characteristic of Mr. Warren's 
muse. The same note is echoed in the poems which 
have Magdalen for their theme or draw their 
inspiration from Magdalen. The compliments which 
the President pays to his College have sobriety as 
well as amenity; they can be understood and 
assented to by readers who have not the fortune to 
be sons of Magdalen. Once only does pious affection 
for the name of Addison tempt the poet to strain a 
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point, and that not in a poem but in a title. Mr. 
Warren translates from Menander a meditation upon 
mortality — 


““Whenever thon would’st know thy real worth, 
Mark, as thou goest, the gravestones of the dead! 
There shrunk to ashes and a puff of dust 
Lie Kings and Kesars once the great and wise,” ete. 


He entitles this fragment “ A Greek Addison,” and 
refers us to the Spectator, No. 26. Now Addison's 
reflections in Westminster Abbey are famous 
enough, no doubt, and mighty pretty in their way, 
but at the best they are but a pale copy (as surely as 
they were a deliberate imitation) of Francis 
Beaumont’s reflections in the same august surround- 
ings 
si Mortality, behold and fear! ...” 


—a poem which, in direct and terrible majesty, 
excels even Shirley's noble lyric. And Francis 
Beaumont, I believe, came from Broadgates Hall, now 
Pembroke College. 


The accent of sincere kindliness, of sincere feeling 
for the graces of life, is quite as strongly marked in 
the familiar poems, which many will be disposed to 
reckon the pick of the whole. They are of a piece 
with the taste which selected the typa and binding 
of this sumptuous and decorous volume. 


A. T.Q C. 








REVIEWS. 


RECREATIONS OF 


Notes FROM A Diary. By the Rt. Hon. Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff. 2 vols. London: John Murray. 


M' )RE than twenty years ago Mr. Herbert Spencer 
4¥i took occasion, in the course of some evidence he 
was giving before a Copyright Commission, to speak 
contemptuously of poor Crabb Robinson's Diary, 
which was then in great demand at the London 
Library. Mr. Spencer spurned the idea of having 
read the Diary himself any more than he had 
Greville’s Diary, which was fluttering the political 
dovecotes at the same time. Mr. Spencer dismissed 
both the{Crab (as Charles Lamb used to call Robinson) 
and the Clerk of the Privy Council as gossips, and 
panderers to the depraved tastes of the sub- 
scribers not merely to Mudie but to that more 
sombre hannt of the reading public the London 
Library. Mr. Spencer having thought fit to-day 
to republish this valuable evidence of his (see 
“Various Fragments": Williams & Norgate), we 
are tempted to make a few observations about 
it. What, we wonder, is Mr. Spencer's own de- 
scriptive sociology but gossip about Bushmen and 
Hottentots, Kalmucks and Santals? Is it a sin to 
prefer anecdotes about Goethe and the Dake of 
Wellington to fuss about the Fuegians? Does it 
make any difference that in the former cases you are 
left free to deal with the anecdotes after any fashion 
you choose, whilst you have to take Mr. Spencer's 
gossip packed tightly like sardines in the narrow 
boxes of a theory? There is something piteous in 
Mr. Spencer's portentous gravity. The universe is, 
indeed, a majestic spectacle so far as it is visible, and 
an overpowering thought as it fills boundless space ; 
but systems of synthetic philosophy, even though 
the plates are stereotyped, are but honest day- 
labour inadequately rewarded it is very likely, 
inevitably superseded it is very certain. It is just 
possible—nay, it is more than likely—that a hundred 
years hence Bubb Dodington's Diary will be asked 
for at the London Library oftener than Mr. Spencer's 
Treatise on Justice! Why should this be possible? 
It is because there is nothing specially original or 
interesting in Mr. Spencer's treatise, whilst about 
Dodington's cultivated corruption and _ scholarly 
impudence there is a certain flavour, a kind of tang 
sufficient to secure for him, let us say, two London 
Library readers per annum. Authors should never 


A DIARIST. 





revile each other. Prose may outlive poetry, a lyric 
may easily get the better of a philosophy, and a diary 
may serve to unlock a secret of the hurian heart 
which has successfully resisted the efforts of every 
other literary burglar. 

The diary in fiction is seldom very successful. 
We a little resent it. The sublime author of 
“Clarissa” has, indeed, shown us what can be done 
with letters; but unless a diary is known to be 
genuine it seldom engages our attention, unless, 
indeed, in the novel of mere plot, as, for example, 
in the “ Moonstone” of Wilkie Collins. One splendid 
exception does, however, occur tous. “The Diary of 
a Nobody,” by George and Weedon Grossmith, is, in 
our judgment, a book of supreme excellence. With 
splendid courage the authors have heaped upon 
the head of Charles Pooter everything the world 
calls ignominy. He is poor, he is insignificant, he 
is plain, he has vulgar friends, and, indeed, he is 
himself in his attire and environment vulgar; he 
is insulted even to the extent—though this is almost 
too shocking—of having his beard torn by a cabman 
whose fare he is unable to discharge. And yet, 
despite it all, Charles Pooter by his goodness, his 
friendliness, his sweetness of nature and disposi- 
tion, his inborn chivalry, his true courage, towers 
heroically above his paltry surroundings, and, as 
you read, you are fain to exclaim, fond though 
you know yourself to be of the purple and fine 
linen of life, “How much better to be a Pooter 
than a Palmerston!” He is, indeed, a Holloway 
Don Quixote. 

Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff's Diary, which from 
the years 1873-1881 now lies before us, proceeds 
upon lines of its own. He eschews the serious, 
though telling us in the preface where we may go 
in search of the records of his grave occupations 
during these years; he foregoes the sarcastic, and 
almost entirely avoids the scandalous. He takes 
as his motto the following words from his great 
favourite, Renan, ‘On ne doit jamais écrire que de 
ce qu'on aime. L’oubli et le silence sont la punition 
qu'on inflige & ce qu'on a trouvé laid ou commun 
dans la promenade a travers la vie.’ Were we to 
take these words literally, we should be forced to 
the conclusion that the three things Sir Mount- 
stuart loves best are (1) travelling on the Continent 
with Sir John Lubbock, (2) botany, and (3) that 
kind of conversation which is most thickly studded 
with stories. But probably the real truth is that these 
are the subjects which best lent themselves to treat- 
ment at the hands of this particular diarist. So 
many men, so many diaries. Pepys had his method, 
Greville his, and for all we know, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer may have his. We offer no objection to 
anybody’s method. No diary can have any horrors 
for us. We have long since taken up our freedom 
in the craft or mystery of reading. We have paid 
our dues, served our time, and can skip at will. 
Thus in this diary we ‘have skipped all the travels ; 
whenever we saw the name of Lubbock we turned 
the page, nor in doing so did we feel guilty of any 
disrespect to the accomplished University Member. 
There are those who dote on travel, and those who 
do not. We ourselves have a fine taste for hairy 
Ainoos, and Benin savages, and decayed civilisations, 
but France and Germany have begun to tease us. 
“Leaving the Lubbocks at Heidelberg, I went vid 
Frankfort to Weimar.” But how many other readers 
are there who love these things, and will get down 
the map and trace these movements! Botany, too, 
has many friends. 
volumes resides in their stories, which are many and 
excellent. 

It is a shame to steal another's stories, but here is 
an interesting one of a truly great man of whom 
one too seldom hears, Sir Isaac Newton. Lord 
Portsmouth discovered among the Newton papers 
a small note-book in shorthand. Some of the 


entries proved to be a self-examination, through 
which the young philosopher, then an undergraduate, 
put himself before receiving the Communion on 











But for us the charms of these 
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Whit-Sunday, 1662, and in the course of it he asked 
pardon of the Almighty 


“For eating an apple at Thy house. 
For making a mouse-trap on Thy day.” 


O Sancta Simplicitas! It is perhaps a vagary of 
the index-maker just worth mentioning that in 
the very excellent index at the end of the second 
volume you will not find this story under the title 
** Newton,” but under “ Portsmouth.” There are some 
excellent classical jests of Mansel, the famous (and 
fat) Dean of St. Paul's, whose old-fashioned Toryism, 
now that it has ceased to exist, grows quite lovable. 
One or two old friends reappear in new settings, but 
this is inevitable. The diarist reveals an excellent 
characteristic. If he was fond of a book or a poem, 
he made it known to his friends, produced it, and 
read it out aloud to them. He played this noble 
missionary part with the first Lord Lytton’s spirited 
verses called “ St. Stephen’s,” a poem which certainly 
deserves to be better known than it was to the 
diarist’s friends until he took the matter up. This 
is an odd story—time, July, 1876; place, Rotten 
Row :— 

“JT joined Lowe, who was riding the rather vicious white 
horse which he calls the Constitutional Opposition, and in 
intimate conversation with another gentleman. We rode together 
for some time, talking of all kinds of things. At length the 
third rede away, and Lowe, turning to me, said, ‘Have you 
the least idea who that is? It is some peer or other, but I can’t 
imagine who.’ ‘Are you serious?’ I replied. ‘Never was 
mre serious in my life. Who is it?’ ‘Well, he was your 
colleague for more than five years. It is Lord Spencer.’ ” 


“So much,” adds the diarist, “for the disadvantages 
of being more than half-blind.” But Lowe was 
not deaf, and Lord Spencer is not dumb. How, we 
wonder, did Lowe recognise Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff? Perhaps he did not recognise him. We 
suspect some irony somewhere. Like his white 
horse, the rider was “ rather vicious” at times. We 
commend these volumes to the judicious reader. 





THE POLYCHROME BIBLE. 


Tue Book or JupGes. A new English translation. Printed 
in colours, exhibiting the composite structure of the book, 
with explanatory notes and pictorial illustrations. By the 
Rev. G. F. Moore, D.D., Professor in Andover Theological 
Seminary, Andover, Mass. London: James Clarke & Co. 

THe Book or Psatms. A new English translation. With 
explanatory notes and an appendix on the musie of the 
ancient Hebrews. By J. Wellhausen, D.D., Professor in the 
University of Gottingen. English translation of the Psalms 
by Howard Horace Furness, London: James Clarke & Co. 

Tue Book or THE PropHeT IsaraH. A new English trans- 
lation. Printed in colours exhibiting the composite structure 
of the book, with explanatory notes and pictorial illustra- 
tions. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.D., Oriel Professor 
of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford. London: 
James Clarke & Co. 

THESE three volumes, which form the first published 

sections of an important work, realise to a very 

considerable extent within their own limits the 
admirable purpose of the whole. The General Editor 
is the distinguished Assyriologist, Prof. Paul Haupt, 
of Johns Hopkins University. He has succeeded in 
associating with himself a large number of the lead- 
ing Biblical scholars of the day—English, American, 
German, and Dutch. Described in the briefest 
terms, the end which the Editor and his learned 
collaborators have set before themselves is to render 
available, for “all interested in the Bible,” the 
results of modern scholarship, both in the textual 
and in the material (or “ higher’’) criticism of the 

Old Testament. This they have sought to do by 

means of a new translation accompanied by brief 

notes. The latter, it is claimed in the “Introductory 

Remarks,’ “are free from technical details, which 

have no interest for the average reader.” This 


claim, it appears to us after a careful examination 
of the notes, is thoroughly justified. What is said is 
almost invariably to the point, and stated with most 
commendable succinctness. 


Brevity necessitates the 











exclusion of other views than those adopted by the 
several authors, nor is much argument possible ; but 
the thought of the writer, where it is not immediately 
obvious, is briefly explained, and archolegical terms 
are elucidated—frequently by means of excellent 
illustrations. 

But we need not discuss the notes any further. 
It is the translation itself and the manner in which 
it is presented that are the really characteristic 
features of the work. That there was need of a new 
translation by a company of competent scholars few 
will question, for the Old Testament is something 
more than a piece of English literature, and there- 
fore neither the beauty nor the antiquity of the 
Authorised Version ought to outweigh its numerous 
errors of translation. Such errors were the neces- 
sary outcome of the conditions of Hebrew scholarship 
in the seventeenth century. But the existence of 
them, necessary and excusable though they were, must 
render the version which contains them unsatis- 
factory to all who value the Bible more for its 
religious than for its literary qualities. Faithfulness 
of rendering is the first and essential requisite in a 
translation of the sacred writings; after that, and 
subject to that, beauty and dignity of language 
ought to be demanded. In the first and most 
important respect this new translation is worthy of 
high praise, in the second it is frequently open to 
criticism. 

Since the date of the Authorised Version Hebrew 
study has made immense progress; the science of 
comparative philology has sprung into being, and 
has already, even in the Semitic field, achieved great 
success. Much that was obscure in the Old Testa- 
ment has thus received light; much that was 
erroneous in earlier exegesis has been detected. 
Again, modern archeological research has _ con- 
tributed greatly to the interpretation of the Old 
Testament. It is almost unnecessary to say that the 
present translators have availed themselves of all 
such help to the full. But in this respect they have 
been to a large extent anticipated by the revisers of 
the Authorised Version. Not, however, altogether ; 
for the Revised Version was the result of compromise 
between the more conservative and the more liberal 
members of the company, and, as a consequence, 
sometimes the correct translation appears in the 
text, sometimes in the margin, and sometimes not at 
all. Even in this matter, therefore, there was much 
for a new translation to accomplish; and in the 
three volumes before us much has actually been 
accomplished. But, for the most part, the more 
important material differences between the present 
and the Authorised or Revised Versions are due 
to this translation being based on a critical text. 
The revisers of the New Testament, it is well known, 
adopted a radically different text from the Textus 
Receptus as the basis of their translation. The 
revisers of the Old Testament, like their predecessors 
of the seventeenth century, followed the late and 
unsatisfactory massoretic text; only very occasion- 
ally have they recorded, even in the margin, the 
readings of the early versions, which are frequently 
much superior. In the present work due weight has 
been given to the evidence of the versions, and even 
conjectural emendation has been allowed a consider- 
able part in the reconstruction of the text from 
which the translation is made. With what happy 
results this has been done may be seen by comparing, 
for instance, the translation in this work of Judges v., 
Psalms xvi., Ixxiii., Isaiah lii. 13 to liii. with the same 
passages in the Authorised or Revised Versions. Not 
infrequently it will be found that whole lines or. 
phrases are left untranslated. This may be annoying, 
but it is inevitable if the translator is to be honest. 
There are passages in the Old Testament which have 
become so mutilated in the course of centuries of 
transcription as to be no longer intelligible. 

So excellent are the results of this wise deter- 
mination not to be fettered by the traditional 
Jewish text, and so thoroughly does the present 
work in consequence supply a very real need, that 
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we regret to find ourselves compelled to criticise, in 
some degree unfavourably, both the translation and 
the manner in which it is here presented. The 
translation is indeed frequently vigorous, and at the 
same time chaste; the narratives in Judges retain in 
the English much of the brightness and simplicity 
which characterise them in the Hebrew. Generally 
speaking, too, the prophecies in the Book of Isaiah 
are rendered with skill, and frequently with beauty. 
But even this volume at once challenges criticism. 
Was it Prof. Cheyne’s intention to reproduce his 
original in prose or verse? Clearly at times in 
verse, for he introduces a few rhymed stanzas 
(pp. 19 and 128); but the most part is as unmistak- 
ably prose. In several cases, however, a combination 
of the two, which is far from successful, is attempted; 
that is to say, we find several passages which are 
evidently intended to possess a rhythmical character ; 
but, unfortunately, after a few lines, in which the 
rhythm is duly maintained, the reader finds himself 
stumbling badly over others that have no rhythmical 
movement whatever. An instance will make this 
clear; the sixth of the following lines is unpleasant, 
the last two are intolerable. 


\ vine} ard belongs to mv friend. 
On a hill that is fraitful and sunny; 
He digged it and cleared it of stones, 
And planted there vines that are choice: 
A tower he built in the midst, 
And hewed also therein a wine-vat ; 


And he looked to find grapes that are good, 
Alas! it bere grapes that are wild. 
Ye in Jerusalem dwelling, 
And ye who are freemen of Judah, 
Judge ye, I pray, between me 


And my cherished vineyard.” 


It is, however, the translation of the Psalms that 
strikes us as least successful; this may be partly due 
to the fact that it is a translation of a translation. 
Prof. Wellhausen’s version of the German has been 
rendered by Dr. Furness into English. Of excep- 
tional felicity we have found but few instances, of 
what is positively infelicitous not a little. Here, 
again, a certain striving after false poetical effect is 
to be observed, though we find no such well-defined 
rhythm as in parts of Prof. Cheyne’s Isaiah. In 
poetry inversion may be pardoned ; but it is not 
in itself a virtue. As one of many instances in 
which it is here introduced we may cite the transla- 
tion of Psalm ii. 6: “Is it not I who my king have 
established on Zion, holy mountain of mine?” In spite 
of the inversion, this is not poetical in form, nor is it 
good prose. As other instances of positively bad or, 
at least unpleasant, English in the translation we 
may quote, “ Happy the men of whom Thou art the 
strength, to whom a pilgrimage is never out of their 
mind” (Psalm Ixxxiv. 6); “Our secretest act” 
(Psalm xc. 8); “On the hearing they obey me” 
(Psalm xviii. 41); “Is God able to spread a table in 
the desert?” (Psalm Ixxviii. 19). It would be an 
ungrateful task to multiply these instances beyond 
what is necessary to make our meaning clear; nor 
must it be supposed that these are intended as fair 
samples of the whole. Though seldom exceptionally 
felicitous, the translation as a whole is not only 
faithful but also expressive. 

The most striking feature of the work is 
unquestionably the multi-coloured appearance of 
its pages. This is not quite correctly described in 
the title. The translation is not printed in colours, 
but masses of various colours have been super- 
imposed on the pages. The purpose of this device 
(which has not been adopted in the case of the 
Psalms) is to distinguish the various sources from 
which the book has been compiled and the work of 
the various editors, redactors, or glossators who 
have added matter of their own. It is well known 
that the Book of Isaiah contains, in addition to the 
prophecies of the Hebrew prophet who gives his 
name to the book, prophecies of a later age and 
extracts from the Book of Kings and other sources 
(chaps. xxxvi.-xxxix.), These are here distinguished. 


Isaiah’s work is printed simply in black and white ; 
the work of the great exilic prophet (which, 
according to Prof. Cheyne, does not extenc beyond 
chaps. xl.—xlviii.) in black on a red surface. In all 
there are five different colours, in addition to the 
simple black and white printing employed in 
the translation of Isaiah, and six in Judges. 
There are great and obvious advantages in 
distinguishing the work of different authors and 
different ages, but we seriously question whether 
the best way of reaching this end has been 
taken. There is, in the first place, a practical dis- 
advantage in the present plan; the coloured parts of 
the translation are difficult to read, especially by 
artificial light. Again, particularly on pages where 
several colours appear, the effect is very bizarre. 
Yet a further objection is this: The same great 
prominence is given to results of critical analysis 
which are, and must be, comparatively uncertain as 
to those which may be regarded as beyond reason- 
able doubt. We feel that the plan adopted in a 
corresponding though less pretentious German work 
is preferable. Like the present, the translation of 
the Old Testament by Prof. Kautzsch and others, 
which was published a few years since, was based on 
a revised text, and also gave the results of literary 
criticism ; but the latter end was gained by placing 
various symbols in the margin. Thus both the 
chief characteristics of the English are combined and 
yet at the same time kept distinct in the German 
work. Moreover, unlike the English, the German 
work does not spoil, by the fantastic form of its 
production, the religious and literary associations 
which gather round the Old Testament. 

But though these volumes, in common with the 
plan of the whole work of which they form a part, 
are not above criticism, their excellences are many 
and great. The student will find them of great 
service, and anyone who does not feel annoyed by, 
or can overcome his dislike to, the features which we 
have adversely criticised, will find that the translation 
and notes together render clear many things that 
are obscure in the ordinary versions, and both in 
this and other ways contribute much to an under- 
standing of the Old Testament. 


KOREA AND THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION, 
KoreEA AND HER NerGupovurs: A NARRATIVE OF TRAVEL, 
WITH AN AccouNT oF THE RECENT VICISSITUDES AND 
PRESENT PosITION OF THE CounTRY. By Mrs. Bishop. 
With a Preface by Sir Walter C. Hillier. 2 vols. London: 
John Murray. 
History in the Far East has for some years been in 
an acute phase. Oriental stolidity has encountered 
shocks too violent to be withstood, and the future 
of the Pacific coast of Asia is dark with the certainty 
of change. Asa rule students of foreign politics can 
guess from the past history of a country along what 
lines of development or revolution a present crisis is 
likely to shape itself. But the Oriental world is a 
thing apart; the barriers of language, tradition and 
ideal practically seclude it from all but a few experts, 
who not unfrequently despair of imparting their 
painfully acquired understanding to a curious but 
careless public. Hence it is that the observations of 
an acute and experienced traveller, who is able to 
study and describe an Eastern country in the very 
article of change, acquire a unique value at the 
present epoch. Mrs. Bishop is experienced enough 
to know how to study a country and its people 
when she visits them, and acute enough to make 
her observations more than idle impressions. Her 
two volumes on Korea and its neighbours are thus 
particularly timely, and well deserve thoughtful 
study. It would be easy enough to criticise them 
and to complain that, being ignorant of the languages 
of the East, she is forced to rely largely on inter- 
preters of untried skill; that, knowing little of 
natural science, she passes by vast stores of interest 
; unobserved; that she is biassed in favour of 
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Protestant missions, and thus predisposed to judge 
unfavourably of the condition of a non-Christian 
people. But these comments detract but little from 
the real strength of her book. 

Mrs. Bishop in Korea relied much on being able to 
secure a missionary or an official as a travelling 
companion, and she appeared to command some very 
special sources of information from consular repre- 
sentatives. True, she assumes in the preface the 
entire and individual responsibility for all opinions 
expressed ; but the reader will in many cases be 
able to read the findings of maturer experience than 
hers between the lines. Her writing is always grace- 
ful, fluent, and full of charm, her personal feelings 
are subordinated to a remarkable degree; and not 
only those who were attracted by her earlier 
writings, but some who have been disappointed in 
them, will turn with pleasure to the two fine volumes 
now before us. The books, merely as books, are re- 
markable. They are delightfully light to hold in the 
hand, are printed on unglazed paper, and illustrated 
by charming line drawings from photographs re- 
produced by an artistic process. Lest it might be 
supposed that the delineations of Korean land and 
people were idealised by the artist, a number of very 
fine half-tone blocks from Mrs. Bishop’s photographs 
are introduced as separate plates. In nothing is the 
mellowing of Mrs. Bishop's attainments as a modern 
traveller more apparent than in the carefully 
selected viewpoint of her pictures, and the technical 
perfection of her own work in developing the 
negatives on the spot. here are sufficient maps, 
not quite perfect in orthography, though in several 
points superior in that respect to the text. 

The description of Korea is derived from visits of 
considerable duration to Seoul, before and after the 
war between China and Japan, reinferced by some- 
what long journeys into the interior on each 
occasion. From observations of the average number 
of people in the houses visited by her, Mrs. Bishop 
deduces a population of from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 
for the whole of Korea, a figure considerably in 
excess of previous estimates. Hitherto these 
millions have toiled for the enrichment of the 
official classes; their place is that of “the ultimate 
sponge.” They have been kept in abject poverty, 
hopeless of improvement, so that industry is utterly 
discouraged, and the fertility of their land is by no 
means taken full advantage of. Transport in Korea 
is almost solely by pack-animals, pony-stallions of re- 
markable pugnacity and bulls of equally remarkable 
docility. Mrs. Bishop insists on the fact that 
they are bulls; other English travellers call them 
oxen. Roads are in a rudimentary condition, in 
the course of being beaten out by the passage of 
loaded beasts. The towns and villages of the 
interior appear to be all comfortless and dilapidated, 
from the court of the district magistrate with its 
crowd of idle hangers-on, who scorn to work, to the 
huts of the peasants. The cleanliness of Japan is as 
unknown as the thrift of China. The description of 
“the worst inn’s worst room” in Mrs, Bishop's ex- 
perience is worth quoting — 

“A room 8 feet by 6 and 5 feet 2 inches high. Ang-paks, 
for it was the family granary, iron shoes of ploughs and spades, 
bundles of foul rags, seaweed, ears of millet hanging in bunches 
from the roof, pack-saddles, and, worse than all else, rotten 
beans fermenting for soy, and malodorous half-salted fish, just 
left room for my camp-bed. This den opened on a vile yard, 
partly dunghill and partly pig-pen, in which is the well from 
which the women of the house, with sublime sang-froid, draw 
the drinking water! .. Wong's good-night was, ‘I hope you 
won't die.’ When I entered the mercury was 87°. After that, 
cooking for man and beast and the kang floor raised it to 107°, 
at which point it stood till morning, vivifying into revoltingly 
active life myriads of cockroaches and vermin which revel in 
heat, not to speak of rats... .” 

An interesting practical hint to travellers is that, 
from experience, Mrs. Bishop pronounces a sheet of 
oiled cloth or paper laid on the floor as a carpet 
under the bed to be a perfect safeguard against the 
attacks of creeping things. 

The Korean peasant is limp and spiritless, dirty 





and lazy; but this is the fault of his surroundings, 
and when freed from the oppression of officials—who 
take always and never give—he can do wonders. 
Mrs. Bishop describes these peasants as she saw 
them after emigration into Siberia under the just 
and kindly rule of the Russians. They lived in 
clean villages with well-furnished houses, prosperous 
farms, and wore an air of independence and hearty 
manliness “rather British than Asiatic.” Of the 
resources of Korea she formed a high opinion. 
Without taking account of potential mineral wealth, 
of which as yet practically nothing is known, there 
exists in the cultivated ginseng the possibility of a 
great export trade, and all departments of agri- 
culture will repay energetic cultivation. So that if 
good government could be secured the land might 
be very prosperous. 

Seoul is the heart of Korea in the sense that the 
whole official life of the country is concentrated 
there around the Court. The main interest of the 
book lies in the contrast between the first and the 
last visit to the capital. At the first visit Seoul was 
like the country towns as regards dirt and discom- 
fort, all intensified by its greater size. Idle, white- 
clothed members of the privileged official class, 
wearing the wonderful dress-hat, the care of which 
is almost a cult, thronged the streets in purposeless 
crowds. Occasionally a great procession was or- 
ganised, when the King, with a barbaric pomp of 
almost indescribable magnificence, issued from his 
palace to perform one of the great public functions 
of state. Mrs. Bishop was fortunate enough to see 
the ceremony of the Aur-dong, or offering of sacri- 
fice by the King at his ancestral shrine, and she 
describes it with a detail amply justified by the fact 
that the Kur-dony will probably never be performed 
again. The word of the King is law, or, at least, 
it is carried into effect at once; and the King is 
kept in a seclnsion only a degree less rigid than that 
of the women of the country. 

Round the impassive and powerless Court and 
army of Korea the war between China and Japan 
raged without being comprehended. The victorious 
Japanese were in possession of Seoul on Mrs. Bishop’s 
second visit. The power of the King was broken, 
and he issued feeble edicts at the instigation now 
of his old officers, now of his new advisers. The 
Queen, with whom Mrs. Bishop had many interest- 
ing interviews, was killed, and the palace thrown 
open. Streets were widened and cleaned, a smartly 
uniformed police force took the place of the useless 
watchmen of the old régime, and everything seemed 
in train for a rapid development of the long-secluded 
land. But the Japanese showed themselves too 
strong, and the European Powers intervened. The 
King took refuge in the Russian Legation, whence his 
power began to be exercised in reactionary proclama- 
tions. Still, the physical improvements remained, 
the finances were set in order by the genius and 
application of Mr. McLeavy Brown, and an army 
officered and armed by Russians was quietly estab- 
lished. The King is evidently being allowed to do as 
he pleases, and the Russians seem to take but little 
interest in the country—for the present; but the 
absorption of Korea into the great northern empire 
seems inevitable. It is not only inevitable, but, from 
Mrs. Bishop's observations, it would seem to be the best 
thing that could happen for the Koreans, who, after 
all, are the people most intimately concerned. The 
idle official classes would have to learn to work—a 
painful piece of education, no doubt, but salutary. 

The remarkable timing of Mrs. Bishop's visits to 
Korea has given to her book a value far beyond 
what she could have herself anticipated when she 
set out on her journey, and has turned a record of 
incidents of travel into a political document of 
some value. Perhaps the chief point it enforces is 
that more than one European Power may play the 
part of a civilising and liberating apostle in the Far 
East. And by the strong sympathy for the people 
which breathes through every chapter we are 
reminded that the natives of the weaker countries 
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of the world have a claim to consideration greater 
than would be suspected by those who estimate the 
qualities of a nation by the strength of its 
armament, 


PREACHER AND TEACHER. 
THe GOSPEL IN THE Fretps. By R. C. Fillingham, Vicar of 


Hexton. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
Wiip Traits 1s Tame Antmats. By Louis Robinson, M.D. 
London : Blackwood & Sons. 


WE have here the two opposite poles of natural 
history exegesis; the one book belittling Nature's 
details into homiletic commonplace, the other 
illuminating them with scientific inference and 
demonstration. The banished duke saw sermons 
only in stones; Mr. Fillingham sees sermons in 
everything; his capacity for pious platitude would 
be priceless in a Sunday school; on the educated 
reader it leaves a sense of lamentation and mourning 
and woe. He lacks the naturalist insight; never 
feels the witchery of the soft blue sky; the snow- 
drop, beanfield, russet hip, evoke in him no loving 
touch, no lingering description; they are adjuncts 
to the secretion of theology, pegs on which devout 
truisms may be hung. In spring flowers, aconite, 
primrose, violet, he sees only the dawn of conversion 
on the soul; the late berries of early winter are 
old bad habits; snow is imputed righteousness ; 
fallen apples are outcast sinners; wasps are little 
sins, and, sharing apparently the depravity of 
their antitypes, are extirpated by Mr. Filling- 
ham's gardener with a rag soaked in paraffin. The 
darkness which precedes the dawn suggests the 
“Am I a goat?” which once so moved the mirth 
of Ian McLaren's Auld Licht worshippers. It is 
strange that a professed admirer of Wordsworth 
should tolerate the lean and flashy scraps of 
hymnody with which the pages are profusely 
sprinkled ; that a man able to cite appreciatively 
lines from the “ Atalanta in Calydon” should quote 
twice over with approval the trashiest of John 
Newton's stanzas, That Mr. Fillingham has poetic 
feeling is shown by the verses of his own which 
close the volume—verses in their metrical dexterity, 
grace of thought, sweetness of expression, reminding 
us not seldom of John Henry Newman’s earlier 
pieces. But the delicate art of religious medita- 
tion, as perfected by Hall, Wilson, Jeremy Taylor, 
is not attainable to everyone—not, we think, to 
Mr. Fillingham. The “ good fellow,” as he sadly 
tells us, with whom he walked—and talked—one 
evening by the transparent sea, wished for the music 
of a band—to diversify, no doubt, the eloquence of his 
many-sounding pastor; and so, while yielding him 
our welcome as a poet, our admiration as a social 
reformer, we hope that when he next doth ride 
abroad as a preacher we may not be there to see. 
Dr. Robinson's book is strictly scientific. A close 
observer and a practical Darwinian, he endeavours 
to explain, as survivals from a wild state, the 
characteristics of domesticated animals. Dr. John- 
son once burst forth in wrath at the repeated 
employment by an interlocutor of the interrogative 
“Why?” He would have fulminated against a 
treatise built on queries, with reasons plenty as 
blackberries, to be accepted, however, “ upon com- 
pulsion,” if we would not be classed by the author 
with schoolboys, sportsmen, or parsons, whom, as pre- 
judiced by conservatism, by ignorance, by bigotry, 
he deems incapable of entertaining or of assimilating 
the first principles of evolution. He gives a chapter 
to the habits of the dog, distinguished primarily, he 
thinks, from us by the size of his olfactory lobe, 
whose deficiency in the human system compelled 
man to live by his wits rather than by his nose, and 
formed the basis of our boasted reasoning power. 
His value as a watcher, his teachableness, fidelity, 
loyalty, his point at game, even the emotional 
expressiveness of his tail, are traced with much 
knowledge and ingenuity to the habits of his 





primitive existence, when, not yet differentiated 
into wolf, fox, dog, jackal, and the rest, he gained 
from a gregarious life the rudiment of sociai virtues. 
The horse derives his swiftness from early necessity 
of escaping wolves by flight in the wide open 
plains which formed his home; his close bite 
upon pasture, so unlike the cow's, commemorates 
the sparse vegetation which clothed them; shy- 
ing and bucking, however inconvenient to his 
rider, are relics of a valuable ancestral instinct, 
while his tractableness is referable, as was the dog’s, 
to early associative habits. The donkey, slow but 
sure-footed, took refuge from pliocene carnivora in 
the inaccessible hills: no need for him to shy, since 
fear of a concealed foe was not among the suspicions 
of his daily life. His long, movable ears, “ revolving 
on the pivot of his skull,” were developed in the 
wind-swept rocks where sound, rather than sight or 
smell, would warn the sentry of a grazing herd. 
His obstinacy is the gloss affixed by man to his 
mental independence ; contentedly munching thistles, 
he recalls the meagre prickly diet of his desert home. 

More valuable to us than dog, horse, ass, are our 
domestic cattle. Our Sanskrit ancestors’ word for 
“king” meant herdsman, for “ Parliament” meant 
cow-yard, for “daughter” meant milkmaid. We 
milk the cow; for the grandmother of cows, a forest 
animal, leaving her young in hiding while she 
wandered far in search of pasturable food, acquired 
the large udder and the milk long retained which 
might solace with a full meal on her return the 
hungry sucking calf. We harness the ox; for the 
taurine code of settling quarrels by pushing and 
tossing a rival bull— 


* Versaque in obnixos urgentur cornua magno 
Cum gemitu”— 


gave a massiveness to the neck which now supports 
the yoke and drags the plough. Strong against foes 
in horned union, the cows led a quiet life, transmitted 
in their placid patience of to-day. Dr. Robinson 
declines to believe that our consumption of their 
roasted flesh in defiance of vegetarian atavism has 
increased man's physical power ; he goes near to hold 
with Sir Andrew Aguecheek that to be a great eater 
of beef does harm to man’s wits; but the habitual 
eontrol by man of unruly horned stock in an un- 
fenced country contributed, he thinks, hardihood 
and resourcefulness amongst northern cattle-keeping 
nations—it was the Buffalo Bill of old who broke 
the power of Rome. The sheep comes next. Its 
fleece, its dislike of dogs, its selection for play or 
slumber of the steepest part in a field; the droll 
mimetic impulse by which, if one sheep jumps over 
nothing, the rest all follow its example; the strongly 
marked unlikeness to it of its near relative, the goat, 
as a climber and feeder, in character of wool and 
skin; the pig's power of amassing fat, with the 
motives of its squeal and of its grunt—all these 
traits are tracked in turn to the necessities or the 
accomplishments of ovine or porcine fore-elders. 
The cat—a standing mystery to all who study ,her— 
gains new interest as her peculiarities are ration- 
alised. The solitariness, the love of places, the 
unaffectionate acceptance of persons, the abnormal 
cleanliness, the angry spit, become badges of her old 
descent; while the markings of grey and tabby, of 
tortoiseshell and sandy, are explained on theories 
sometimes too ingenious. 

Questions remain to which no answer can be 
given; problems which not even Evolution and 
Dr. Robinson can solve as yet. The horse’s mane, 
the callosities or corns upon his legs, the motive for 
the structural changes which converted the five- 
toed Eohippus into the modern one-toed horse; the 
conspicuous white tails of deer, hares, rabbits, 
creatures courting seclusion in avoidance of an 
enemy; the development in domestication by the 
almost tailless archetypal sheep of an apparently 
useless length of tail; the donkey’s fear of water; 
the complacent purr and the discordant love-squall 
of the cat—are left for the consolation and the 
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energies of coming naturalists. The writer has, we 
think, attained his aim. He has shown how the 
evolutionary method elevates and vivifies mani- 
festations passed over formerly as_ trivial or 
inconsequent, or dull; how things obvious and 
common are often inherently valuable above 
things wonderful and rare. Assuming our universal 
interest in the long-buried past, he has enforced 
the probability of its disinterment through familiar 
rather than through recondite phenomena: he has 
read his lessons into a book, original, sprightly, 
and suggestive, at once defining right methods of 
research, and stimulating the causal curiosity on 
which all discoveries are based. 


ECONOMIC THEORY QUALIFIED. 


PRINCIPLES OF Po.iTICAL Economy, Vol. II., Book III. 
By J. Shield Nicholson, M.A., D.Se. London: Adam 
& Charles Black. 


THE instalments of this standard work appear at 
such long intervals as to add considerably to the 
difficulty of the reviewer's task. The first volume 
was published in 1893; the second, which has been 
delayed by the severe illness of the author, is now 
before us; and, presumably, we must not look for 
the third for some considerable time. Accordingly, 
it will never be possible to judge the book as a 
whole. Bimetallism and the Charter of the British 
South Africa Company are among the subjects 
dealt with in the present volume; but both may 
be dead issues before the completion of the work. 
This is the penalty that the economist pays for 
the otherwise entirely commendable practice of 
qualifying pure theory by reference to the involu- 
tions of concrete economic fact. 

The truth is that—as was said when this book 
was first reviewed in our columns— Professor Nichol- 
son’s work is not exactly what its title suggests. 
It is rather a commentary on the principles of the 
science as set forth by John Stuart Mill, and it follows 
Mill’s order so far with tolerable closeness. We 
shall be curious to see whether Professor Nicholson 
ventures on a forecast of the economic feature 
comparable to that contained in Mill's (or Mrs, 
Mill's) section on the Probable Fature of the Labour- 
ing Classes, and whether it will be as optimistie. 
Some expressions in the first volume indicate that 
he will scarcely accept the view now becoming 
increasingly common—that the individual must 
inevitably wither in the economic world as elsewhere. 
And, with regard to another branch of the subject, 
the qualifications with which the pure doctrine of 
Free Trade is here weighted in practice make the 
true believer inclined to exclaim that Professor 
Nicholson must hold a brief for Count Goluchowski ; 
so numerous are the possible disadvantages which 
he enumerates of Free Trade to a poor country. 
But a fuller treatment of this subject is reserved for 
the concluding division of the work. 

The present book covers exchange, and re-states 
the orthodox doctrines as put forward by Mill, but 
with much more ample knowledge of business and 
finance than was within Mill's reach. Only a few of 
the points dealt with can here be noticed. We have 
—taking them, for convenience, out of their natural 
order—a re-statement of the dreary “theory of 
international values” which is, at least, less difficult 
to grasp than Mill's; we have a very valuable 
historical examination of the commercial crises of 
the past century—Prof. Nicholson refers them rather 
to psychological than to physical or economic causes ; 
we have a discussion of the elementary principles of 
banking and note issue, with a good deal of useful 
historical information as to the Scottish banks ; and 
we are glad to see that Prof. Nicholson takes up— 
though less emphatically than we could wish—a 
position adverse to the “ free banking” which some 
— we know of regard as a panacea for social 
ills. 

There are a few points, however, on which Pro’, 


Nicholson is hardly detailed or historical enough. 
His examination of chartered companies is confined, 
as regards the present day, to the British South 
Africa Company, and he apparently takes the clause 
as to the humane treatment of the natives as if the 
promoters meant and liked it. And he neglects the 
British North Borneo Company and the Royal 
Niger Company, the latter of which has a virtual, if 
not a legal, monopoly of trade. In his examination of 
Mill's chapter on Over-production, again, he seems to 
miss the aspect of the question brought out by Prof. 
Schultze-Gavaernisch and Mr. J. A. Hobson—we 
mean the fact that, owing to improvements in 
machine-making and the abundance of capital 
seeking investment, the over-capitalisation of a 
trade may continue and the over-production be 
exaggerated, even though the average return to 
capital in the trade as a whole approaches zero. 

Bat what we naturally look for in a book by an 
eminent Bimetallist is his treatment of Bimetallism. 
We cannot say the exposition has converted us, 
Professor Nicholson tells us that Bimetallists do 
not aim at a coinage of gold and silver indis- 
criminately; they do not propose to make silver 
convertible directly for gold at a given ratio, 
or vice versd. They merely wish to put silver 
on an equal footing with gold in every respect. 
Both are to be legal tender, and the ratio between 
them is to be fixed; but the option of the debtor as 
to payment is to be maintained. The lender of 
silver must not demand to be paid in gold, in the 
absence, we suppose, of a special contract to that 
effect. (If so, investors will be well advised to 
demand gold bonds only.) Professor Nicholson's 
explanations of the way in which a fall in one metal 
will be readjusted by the influx of the other seem to 
us to suggest a succession of little jerks in the 
value of each, which will be intensely irritating and 
perplexing in all departments of legitimate trade. 
But his frank recognition that genuine Bimetallism 
is impracticable unless it is adopted by a number of 
countries at once postpones the evil day. Professor 
Nicholson thinks we may be driven into it by the 
free coinage of silver in the United States, just as 
British Protectionism was killed by the potato 
famine. We confess we think that the United States 
will have found out the error of its Democrats first. 

Professor Nicholson's book can hardly claim to 
replace Mill as a classic; but it contains much 
valuable illustration of economic theory, drawn 
from the business world—a world whose inhabitants 
speak a language seldom comprehended by the 
ordinary uncommercial student of economics. We 
cordially recommend it to the notice of students 
and the general public. 





RECENT POETRY AND VERSE. 


Tue Comine or Love. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
London: John Lane. 

Sonas or Liperty. By Robert Underwood Johnson. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

Sent Back By THE ANGELS. By Frederick Langbridge. 
London : Cassell & Co. 

Poems or A CountRY GENTLEMAN. By Sir George Douglas, 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Vox Humana. By Esther Powel. London: Jarrold & Sons. 

Pan. By Rose Haig Thomas. London: Bliss, Sands & Co. 

THe ENCHANTED River. By Augustus Ralli. London; 
Digby Long. 

Mr. Wartts-DunTON has allowed himself to be over- 

shadowed by his friendships. The satellite away 

from the sun of its allegiance may prove to be itself 

a star of no inconsiderable magnitude. Yet even 

then the thought of its sun will follow it and will 

not allow it to be admired alone. We have known 

Mr. Theodore Watts, as one prefers to call him, by 

certain stately and ornate sonnets, but the consider- 

able body of poetry in this large volume comes upon 








one somewhat asa surprise. In a manner, the most 
considerable thing of these poems is ‘The Coming 
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of Love,” and that not because one altogether likes 
it, but because Mr. Watts has contrived to 
make much brilliant and appealing poetry out of a 
dialect which seems to the ordinary reader uncouth 
and at times even ridiculous. We are less interested 
in the poet than in Rhona, and there is no doubt 
that Mr. Watts has made his gipsy-girl warm and 
splendid as he intended her. One finds the friend of 
painters as of poets in such glittering lines as :— 
“And ripples shook the stars to a snake of fire.” 

And, again, in those charming verses in which 
Shakespeare's friends at the Mermaid picture their 
Will :— 


“ And all his happy childhood came to view : 

He saw a child watching the birds that flew 
Above a willow, through whose dusky leaves 

A green musk-beetle shone with mail and greaves 
That shifted in the light to bronze and blue. 


- 


‘And then a child beneath a silver sallow, 

A child who loved the swans, the moorhen’s cheep, 
Angled for bream where river-holes were deep, 
For gudgeon where the water glittered shallow, 
Or ate the fairy cheeses of the mallow. 


“ And then a child to whom the water-fairies 

Sent fish to bite from Avon’s holes and shelves, 

A child to whom from richest honey-dairies 

The flower-sprites sent the bees and sunshine-elves.” 


This vision of poets and heroes at the Mermaid 
is very finely conceived, and gives Mr. Watts-Dunton 
a place among the national poets of England, for, 
stay-at-home book-lover as he has been, he thrills 
to Drake and Raleigh as readily as to Will and Ben. 
In this volume the poet proves that he can tune his 
lyre to many strains, but, heroic, fraternal, erotic, 
there is nothing more pleasing than one or two of 
his storied sonnets. “The Bedouin-Child” and 
“John the Pilgrim” should have an assured place 
among English sonnets. The latter especially is as 
noble as it is flexible. But despite the great beauty 
of such work as this, the larger number will go on 
regarding Mr. Theodore Watts as the friend of 
Rossetti, Morris,and Swinburne. A glaring injustice, 
for there is strength and grasp, colour and life, 
emotion and restraint, quite individual in his work. 
But perhaps he is so ideally the friend that he looks 
to his own overshadowing. He is the better fitted 
to make us realise the love of Shakespeare's friends 
for the king of them all. And that, too, was a com- 
pany of poets. 

Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson writes better 
poetry than many of his countrymen with more 
sounding reputations. With his “Songs of Liberty” 
we are not specially in love; but he is charming in 
the pure lyric. Also we are indebted to him for his 
renderings from the Servian. He makes a blood- 
curdling thing of “The Three Giaours”: the only 
parallel we can remember for it is Mangan’s ghostly 
version of Biirger’s “ Lenore.” Mr. Johnson's diction 
is pure, simple, and distinguished. His is a genuine 
gift of poetry. But the mood one likes him best in 
is still the lyrical :— 


“What is there wanting in the Spring ? 
The air is soft as yester-year ; 
The happy-vested green is here 
And half the world is on the wing. 
The morning beckons, and like balm 
Are westward waters, blue and calm ; 
Yet something’s wanting in the Spring. 
“Let youth go dully with the Spring. 
Cail her the fair, the dear, the young ; 
And all her graces ever sung. 
Let him once more rehearsing sing. 
They know who keep a broken tryst, 
Till something from the Spring be missed. 
We have not truly known the Spring.” 


Mr. Langbridge’s book is a new edition, with the 
addition of a later volume, “A Cracked Fiddle,” 
and we are glad to welcome many old favourites. 
The mocd of this book is to the last degree popular. 








It is really a far less poetical book than the “ Scales 
of Heaven”; but it has charming qualities. Ii 
laughs, weeps, dances, laments, all with unflagging 
movement and vivacity. It is a book full of spirits— 
never low-spirits, despite the melancholy of some of 
these touching tales. It is manly and honest in 
feeling; and while it would bring down the house at 
a Penny Reading, a more eclectic audience need not 
be ashamed of a creditable catch in the throat now 
and again. Mr. Langbridge’s verse always makes 
for righteousness; and though his ballads in brogue 
do bewray him, we can turn with delight to “ Miss 
Juliet Delancy,’ “The Demon of the Pit,” and many 
another of Mr. Langbridge’s brisk personages, 

Sir George Douglas’s verses are creditable pro- 
ductions of a mind, scholarly, refined, and imbued 
with a love of good reading. The poems are smooth 
and polished, the rhythm flows gracefully, and, 
without showing special impulse or inspiration, they 
will give pleasure to discriminating readers. He is 
at his best when he is most personal. By far the 
finest thing in the book is the beautiful poem “ Hide 
and Seek "’—the reminiscence of a bereaved child- 
hood. Some of the lyrics would set sweetly to 
music, 

There seems to be something in Miss Powel’s 
verse, something of imagination and colour, which, 
being there, should have more enriched it. Again 
and again one is baffled by a suggestion of poetry :— 


“O call her Violet, Violet, everywhere ; 
Call Violet early and late. 
Fair forehead she hath and brown and fragrant hair, 
And large eyes delicate.” 


This is the burden of “ The Lost Child,” which sug- 
gests simplicity and magic: but Miss Powel does not 
manage the poem well as a whole. It is too wild 
and unrestrained. She has much of the essentials of 
her art, but is badly in need of training. “The 
Company of Heaven” is again full of this elusive 
suggestion, or more than suggestion, of poetry, and 
there is considerable beauty in “ The Bird and the 
Hand.” Miss Powel, after a stiff apprenticeship, 
ought to write poetry one day. Her rhymes are 
shocking—“ harp-a" and “sharper,” “short” and 
“thought,” quite dwarf and put in the shade such 
lapses as “thorn” and “ dawn.” 

Miss Hay Thomas is not without a certain call to 
write poetry, but usually she just falls short of the 
right thing. She has imagination and simplicity, 
but she lacks somehow the transforming touch to 
make poetry. Her subjects, too, are often inspiring, 
but she does not rise to their level. For instance, 
there are colour and sympathetic vision in her poem 
of “some bold watcher of the skies” finding a new 
star :— 

“Or ere its magnitude he metes 
Defines its orbit, notes its girth, 
His *passioned eyes must drink the light 
Of this strange star, unnamed, unknown, 
Child of his sight, his very own. 
How oft he swept the starry skies, 
Watched constellations sink or rise ; 
No shepherd knows his sheep so well. . 


This is a good specimen of Miss Thomas’s verse, but 
—** wanting, is what?” 

Mr. Ralli writes correct and sometimes scholarly 
verse: without much glow of life init. It is quite 
dignified and respectable, sometimes even felicitous, 
yet one is not drawn to read the book “ thorough.” 


MORE ABOUT PETER THE 
PeTeR THE GREAT. By 
Hutchinson & Co. 


PETER THE GREAT. By K. Waliszewski. 
the French by Lady Mary Lloyd. 
Heinemann. 


GREAT. 


Osear Browning. London: 


Translated from 
London: William 


In the language of the Stock Exchange, there has 
been of late “a boom in Peter the Greats.” The 
chief cause is, no doubt, Waliszewski's brilliant 
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memoir, of which a second edition has just appeared. 
Then there was the recent play at the Lyceum, 
influenced, one presumes, by that work; and now we 
have this volume from Mr. Oscar Browning, who 
tells us that he did not see Waliszewski until 
half his book was in type. But what is Mr. 
Browning doing dans cette galére? He does not 
profess to have any special acquaintance with 
Russia or the sources of Russian history, and thus 
brings no fresh fact to light, nor has he done any- 
thing to enable us better to understand Peter. 
Still, we have from him this elegant compendium, a 
book which within its modest limits is sound and 
trustworthy. He differs notably from other writers 
in his treatment of Peter’s oddities. Now, this 
terrible Czar played the strangest pranks, and 
sometimes committed great acts of cruelty. These 
excesses occupy a very large space in Waliszewski, 
either because that writer desired to make his 
pages interesting, or because he believed that 
these bulk largely in the Czar’s character, or strongly 
influenced the relations of ruler and ruled. Mr. 
Browning inclines to pass these over somewhat 
lightly. “He had a strong sense of humour, and 
his jokes were often of a strange and boisterous 
character.” And though a few details are given, these 
are of the scantiest. Mr. Browning more than hints 
that he suspects exaggeration, or does he hold such 
matters of very minor importance when compared 
with Peter's great work in the world? Is it only 
love of sensational gossip which has allowed them 
to be written so large in Russian annals? We 
scarce think so. How account for many of Peter's 
acts unless we remember that he was frequently 
intoxicated, and that there was a strain of insanity in 
his blood? Mr. Browning says very neatly that he 
was “ European in his intellect, Asiatic in his sport, 
Savage in his wrath.” He goes very far in his 
exculpation. It is possible to allege something in 
defence of the fearful cruelties with which the 
revolt of the Streltsi was put down, for they were 
a body of soldiers which threatened not merely 
Peter's reforms, but his existence. But what about the 
Czar’s massacre of the monks in the monastery near 
Polotsk in 1705? Mr. Browning rather coolly remarks, 
“It is probable that if all the circumstances were 
known, Peter's share in the matter would be found to 
have been exaggerated.” Now, whatever is dark, this 
is quite clear, that the worst crime that could be laid 
to the account of the monks was that they did not 
receive the Czar with that servility to which he was 
accustomed, and for this they were butchered in 
cold blood. But all else is trifling before Peter's 
torture and murder of his eldest son, Alexis. The 
only defence for this is that the Czarevitch would 
have reversed his father’s policy had he come to the 
throne. 

Nothing could more strongly prove the extra- 
ordinary impression which Peter's commanding 
genius has made upon the world, than, that, spite of 
all, we consider him hero, not monster. And, as Mr. 
Browning is careful to point out in detail, he has, 
indeed, a splendid record. The centre point is that 
brute force of genius which enabled him to turn 
the whole course of a nation’s thought and action, 
which made him not so much the ruler as the 
creator of modern Russia. Many bright touches fill 
up the picture; there is the indomitable courage 
with which he warred against and finally conquered 
Charles XII.; there are his travels in search of 
information, and the strenuous physical, almost 
menial, tasks which he took upon himself. “ Nothing 
can be small to a great man.” So wrote of him 
one of his successors, and no better words could 
be chosen to describe and justify his labours. 
Not always did he succeed. Even St. Petersburg, 
which he founded with such lavish expenditure of 
toil and treasure, becomes ever less suitable as 
the capital of All the Russias; but he left to 
his people the idea of progress, and his country 
is still toiling painfully forward in the course he 
marked out. 











A SCOTCH PARSON 


OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


CHRONICLES OF THE ParisH oF Taxwoop. By J. R. 
Macduff, D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


Dr. MACDUFF was minister of the parish of Kettins 
from 1842 to 1848, the predecessor of the Very Rev. 
Principal Tulloch. Kettins, or Taxwood, is situated 
in the southern side of the finely wooded and 
extensive valley of Strathmore, in Forfarshire, under 
the shadow of the Sidlaws, with Daunsinane, of 
Macbeth celebrity, at their extremity. In the dis- 
tant north are the mighty ranges of the Grampians, 
towering in grandly irregular lines over each other. 
There this worthy clergyman of the old school made 
his acute observations of rural life in Scotland. His 
“ Chronicles,” though published in “ Life and Work,” 
some fifteen years ago, have not lost their freshness, 
so true was he to nature in his delineation of 
character. They reflect the lights and shadows of 
Scottish parochial life in a bygone generation; and are 
faithful photographs coloured by a hand that loved 
its task. Even in his old age he considered Taxwood 
THE ideal parish; its picturesque scenes, and cot- 
tagers haloed with romantic interest, were ever to 
him hisdreamland. The illustrations—well executed 
—present us with familiar scenes, the church, manse, 
and school, the village shop, the smithy, the huckster’s 
cart, and the humble cottages—all so characteristic 
of the olden time. Often have we been charmed 
with the beauty of the full burst of spring and early 
summer, when the masses of wild cherry blossoms 
stood out in relief against the mighty elms and 
commanding beeches. 

Half a century ago “the minister” (for he was 
seldom or never designated otherwise) was re- 
garded as the central sun around whom the 
interests alike of village and parish revolved. His 
library was small; and his principal authority was 
Matthew Henry's Commentary on the Bible. An old 
cottager also possessed a copy; and so faithfully did 
she study it and listen to the minister's prelections, 
that she would remark to him on his pastoral visit: 
“T kent fine ye had been a’ week laabouwrin’ Mattha 
Hendry ; an’ it’s wonderfu hoo baith him an’ you 
agreed in the same meanin’.” Thinking she had 
gone too far she beat a modest retreat with the com- 
pliment never heard nowadays, “Eh! sir; but yer 
sermins are jist aiples o’ gold in picters o’ silver.” 
The minister's sister was the lady saint in the 
Protestant calendar of the parish. There was nothing 
morbid or sentimental in her pietism. As her old 
Irish servant pointedly said, “ Ech shure! and she 
doesn’t pelt us with texts.” The minister’s “man” 
comes in for a deservedly detailed criticism ; for that 
functionary fulfilled the offices of groom, gardener, 
farm servant, beadle (to take the “ books” to the 
pulpit and “steek in” the minister), session-officer 
(to summon delinquents), heritor’s officer (to look 
after the fabric) and sexton (to perform the last 
service to the parishioners). Dan MacGlashan was a 
model “ betherel,” and, poor man, his dwelling was in 
a dismal “loft” above the stable and byre. 

“The laird,” or proprietor of the parish, was a 
worthy representative of a class now dying out in 
Scotland, viz. resident heritors. Absentee-land- 
lordism and factor-ridden tenants form a legitimate 
grumble for the Scottish agriculturists of the present 
day. But Lord Halliburton was a gentleman who 
recognised the responsibility of sharing his tenants’ 
joys and sorrows; he was no mere pauper-recipient 
of rent which was spent abroad without doing 
anything for it. The old laird was an elder of 
the parish church, never happier than at home 
among his people. The dominie’s picture is capitally 
drawn. Well do we remember old Gibb at the school 
examination. Lord Halliburton, who had a leaning 
for phrenology, had appointed him parish teacher 
because of the full development of the mathematical 
“bumps” in his head, and the accurate land- 
measuring of the “mester” was in considerable 
demand. He hadacollection of a dozen of telescopes. 
scores of watches, any number of barometers, and 
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curious instruments which he brought home from 
the pawnbrokers’ offices in London after his annual 
holidays. To speak about Gibb’s school one had to 
see it. The boys would hide the chalk on an exami- 
nation day so that arithmetic could not be taken up. 
“Spell ‘ poison,’ a rigid cleric—once a Moderator of 
the General Assembly—asked a member of the senior 
class. Noone answered. But the dominie came to 
the assistance of his pupils, and exclaimed: “ Can ye 
no spell ‘ poozshun?’” And all could answer when 
the dialectic twang was given to the word. 

“The shop” was one of the gossip centres. It 
was simply a thatched cottage with a very small 
window; but into that window everything was com- 
pressed that was compressible. In the centre was 
the black postal letter-box with its awry white 
lettered designation. The merchant was a dis- 
charged corporal with one eye, but with a world 
experience—an authority on geography and war. 
Clustered round the “smiddy” (or blacksmith’s 
shop) were all sorts and sizes of parishioners at all 
times—“ halflins,” farmers, the laird, and even the 
minister, would be found making their way through 
the group of urchins to have a word with the son of 
Vulcan, on whose sallow but benign face hung the 
beaded drops of honest sweat. Johnnie Chapman, 
the carter, was looked up to as the sceptic of the 
district. His clasped hands and sarcastic smile 
indicated the proud consciousness that he was right 
and universal Taxwood wrong. “ Athanasius contra 
mundum.” Deaf Jean, a conscientious and God-fear- 
ing old woman who lived next door to Johnnie, 
remarked of him: “ He’s a fine buddie, and a canny 
buddie, and a douce buddie, and a weel-doin’ buddie, 
but he’s as fou o’ conceit as an egg’s fou o’ meat.” 

The “factor” comes in for a good share of the 
volume. His pronounced peculiarity was his bald- 
ness. A “clear-headed man” in a wit’s opinion, 
suggested (possibly not!) by the clever impromptu 
of Theodore Hook, “He used to cut his hair, but 
now his hair has cut him.” This important man 
could not bear “cheek”; and by hook or by crook 
he managed on all occasions to ventilate his abhor- 
rence at what the word meant. The marriage of 
the factor’s daughter is graphically described ; and 
the speeches after the accompanying dinner are 
inimitable. The other members of the Presbytery 
are—for good reasons—made up of imaginary 
characters; but their characteristics are brought 
out with much sly humour. One of these young 
inexperienced parsons stupidly took to visiting 
during the harvest season, when all were busy. 
Though the farmer had to attend to the reaping, 
he would send relays of reapers to represent the 
household at the visitation and “ Catekeesin’.” Re- 
taining his patience with wonderful equanimity 
until the close of the first hour the farmer could 
wait nolonger. But with no breach of respect he 
holloaed out to one of the binders, “ Peter, rin up 
bye, man, to the hoose, and lowse (untie) the 
minister!” 

Many curious and pithy Scotch expressions are 
scattered through the interesting volume. A com- 
plaining wife is called “a puir, girnin’, whingin’, 
gruesome bodie.” Even the sceptic was once heard 
to say of pride that “it was the sark o’ the soul, 
first on and last aff.” <A sturdy loon, son of an 
important crofter, would be allowed to say to the 
laird with inimitable nonchalance, “ Had oot o’ my 
git, laird, till I scop the gutter.” The minister's 
man was once twitted by some crones because he 
disappointed the people in a neighbouring parish by 
driving over the minister at too slow a pace and 
delaying the service; and on his way home he gave 
vent to his temper by remarking to the minister, 
“ Weel, sir, I will say it was provokin’. It put me 
in mind o’ something like it I ance was at. There 
was a roup o’ wood, up by, in Gleg’s Hill. The folk 
were a’ waitin’, but the unctioneer wisna forrit.” 
But we have not space for more. We heartily 
recommend the volume for the careful perusal of 
our readers, as it gives a faithful and entertaining 








account of many interesting characters and circum- 
stances which have well-nigh died out in Scotland. 





FICTION. 


True Buive; or, THe Lass THAT LOVED A Sartor. By 
Herbert Russell. London: Chatto & Windus. 

RissTONe Pippins: A Country Tate. By Maxwell Gray. 
London and New York: Harper & Brothers. 


THe Kioor Brive; or, Tak Lover’s Quest. By Ernest 
Glanville. London: Methuen & Co. 


Tue first reflection that occurs to the reader of 
“True Blue” is that Mr. Herbert Russell has suc- 
ceeded in catching his father’s style almost perfectly. 
Anyone reading the opening chapter of the story 
without knowing its authorship would inevitably 
believe it to be from the pen of Mr. Clark Russell. 
There is no doubt that, as a rule, imitations in 
literary work are a mistake. They are too apt to 
degenerate into burlesques; but in the case of Mr. 
Herbert Russell it must be admitted that he seems 
to have escaped the danger into which most imitators 
fall. He has given us an excellent story which is 
none the worse for the fact that it reminds us 
forcibly of the stories of an older writer. After all, 
we have seen sons succeeding their fathers in so 
many different departments of intellectual labour 
that there does not seem to be any particular reason 
why Mr. Herbert Russell should not continue for a 
new generation that romance of the sea which an 
older generation owes to his father. In “ True Blue” 
we have the old story of the young ship’s officer 
who, having won the heart of a charming girl, is 
shipwrecked and cast upon a desert island on his 
first voyage after his betrothal. For five long years 
he remains a prisoner on the little rock in the 
Pacific, whilst his sweetheart is subject to all those 
temptations to which the wife of Enoch Arden in 
the end succumbed. “True Blue” is not, however, 
a tragedy like “ Enoch Arden,” and the story ends 
happily with the return of the sailor to his faithful 
maid. The sea-portion of the story is not, perhaps, 
quite so vivid and convincing as it is in the stories 
of Mr. Clark Russell, but the book is a good one, and 
will be welcomed by all who love the sea. 

Author and publisher must surely have entered 
into a pleasant conspiracy to charm equally the eye 
and the fancy of the reading public in the produc- 
tion of so dainty and delightful a book as “ Ribstone 
Pippins”; for Maxwell Gray’s newest story is not 
only attractive on its own merits as a piece of 
idyllic romance, but in external form and colouring 
to boot. Green and golden to outward view, full of 
quaint charm and delicate feeling in its literary 
aspect, “ Ribstone Pippins” strikes a sympathetic 
chord at the outset of the narrative, and wins the 
reader’s heart without an effort. The title-page 
informs us that this is “a country tale,” and the 
very breath of the rolling Downs, fragrant and 
bracing, seems to blow across every page. There is 
scarcely any plot, and the action passes in the space 
of a very few days, for the story really consists of a 
single episode in the life of its hero, Jacob Hardinge. 
The handsome, stalwart young waggoner is faring 
forth across the Downs to Portsmouth, bent upon a 
double errand—to dispose of the load carried in his 
master’s waggon, and to bring to a happy issue his 
protracted courtship of pretty Elizabeth Woodford. 
We see, in Maxwell Gray’s vivid and picturesque nar- 
rating of this simple story, the whole panorama, 
the whistling waggoners, the sturdy team of horses, 
the glory and glamour of early autumn mornings on 
the great solemn downs; and we are fain to sym- 
pathise with the agitated Jacob and to wish him 
well in his wooing. But alas! the rosy Ribstone 
Pippins which form his rustic offering to the girl 
who is as rosy and as sweet as they never find their 
destination. Elizabeth Woodford bas vanished 
mysteriously from the village wherein her lover 
seeks her, and scandal is busy with her spotless 
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name. MHalf-crazed with grief and horror at the 
fate he dumbly guesses to be in store for the poor 
wandering girl, Jacob Hardinge turns his steps 
homewards with tragedy in his heart, and, as he 
goes, he stumbles over a prostrate female form, and 
finds that it is the lost Elizabeth, ill, broken, and 
even speechless, unable to account for her escapade 
or to retrieve her character by what is, after all, 
a perfectly satisfactory explanation. Tragedy is not, 
we are glad to say, the true note of the rustic drama 
here set forth so winningly and prettily, and the 
blithesome spirit of the early portion of the book is 
allowed to prevail again at the close. Maxwell Gray 
has not repeated in “ Ribstone Pippins ” the striking 
success of the novel which brought her name to the 
fore, but in its miniature fashion the new story is 
truly delightful, and few, we imagine, will be able to 
resist its charm of tender gaiety. 

The “ Kloof Bride” is a very good story in the 
style of Mr. Rider Haggard. We miss, indeed, the 
absorbing search for treasure which is so commonly 
the motive of Mr. Haggard’s stories, but we have in 
its place the search for a young Englishwoman, 
beset by peril and surrounded by enemies in the 
heart of Africa. Mr. Venning, the junior partner in 
an important Birmingham house, has received an 
order for two thousand Martini-Henry rifles and 
half a million rounds of ammunition, to be delivered 
at Zanzibar to the order of a Mr. Sterndale. It is an 
order which no self-respecting Birmingham merchant 
will discharge until he knows that the arms 
are required for some legitimate purpose. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the consignment should be 
sent out in the care of an agent who may be 
trusted not to part with the property until he is 
satisfied as to its destination. To the surprise of 
his partner, Miles Venning announces that he will 
go to Zanzibar himself. His plea is that he wants 
a holiday, and that this will be a pleasant one, 
but the sober truth is that in the previous summer, 
when touring in Wales, he had fallen in love 
with a Miss Sterndale, whose father was something 
in Africa. The young lady’s sudden departure 
from England had prevented his proposing to 
her as he meant to do. Now he jumps, a little 
rashly, to the conclusion that the gentleman who 
has ordered the guns is the father of his charmer, 
and it is really in the hope of meeting her that he 
determines to be his own agent and to take charge 
of the consignment of arms, at any rate as 
far as Zanzibar. When he reaches that remote 
place he is received, not by Mr. Sterndale, but 
by a German named Stoffel, to whom he takes an 
instinctive dislike. By a ruse, Stoffel possesses him- 
self of the consignment of arms, and succeeds in 
luring Venning into the house of an Arab slave- 
dealer named Abdol. From this point the adven- 
tures of the hero may be said to commence, and they 
are by no means lacking in interest and excitement. 
Venning, who has learned that Miss Sterndale is 
somewhere in the interior, and that Stoffel is bent 
upon securing her as his wife, is carried inland to 
the secret sanctuary of the slave-dealer. He escapes 
from this stronghold at the risk of his life, and after 
being hunted by a leopard, which he succeeds in 
killing, he and a Hottentot named Hans find their 
way to Mozambique. Stoffel and Abdol are both 
upon their track, resolved to kill the Englishman, 
who has possessed himself of their secrets. It is 
needless to recount the hairbreadth escapes of the 
latter, escapes which, outside the page of fiction, 
would justly be regarded as miraculous. All that 
need be said is that, after passing through a series 
of extraordinary ventures, Venning discovers the 
lost girl, and is, in the end, enabled to rescue her 
from her enemies. That she rewards his heroism 
and his constancy by becoming his wife, the reader 
will, of course, understand. We do not know 
whether the public still cares for these stories of 
blood-curdling, hair-raising adventure. If it does, 
“The Kioo! Bride” has a good chance of securing a 
very Wide=)read popularity. 








THE AVERAGE TURK. 


Every-Day Lirz in Turkey. By Mrs. W. M. Ramsay. 

Hodder & Stoughton. 
TuHIs interesting and brightly-written book will do much to 
familiarise the popular mind with the fact that the average Turk 
is a quiet, humane, peace-loving creature. Those in whom the 
ruling power rests in Turkey are without doubt of a low type, 
but the ruled, we are told, are “ simple, placable, hospitable, and 
friendly, living amicably with their Christian neighbours, at. 
least as much oppressed by the bad government as they are— 
often more so.” 

Mrs, Ramsay has travelled and lived in Turkey off and on 
for the last seventeen years, chiefly in the inland districts of 
Western Asiatic Turkey. She was the companion of her husband, 
whose archeological researches took them into places seldom 
visited and little touched by outside influences. Mrs. Ramsay 
has an eye for the picturesque, and the spirit of adventure is 
strong within her. By always seizing her opportunities, and 
never hesitating in her acceptance of hospitality and friendl 
attentions, and also by showing much tact in her intercourse wit 
the a. she has been able to give many interesting details of 
Turkish country and village life which would have escaped the 
more elaborate traveller. As a woman she caused a flutter of 
excitement among her own sex in the little villages. Every 
article of her apparel received keen scrutiny, and the exhibition 
of the contents of her bag—scissors, needle, thimble, &c., com- 
bined with the presentation of a needle to each onlooker, called 
forth many expressions of wonderment and satisfaction. Babies 
were brought for her inspection, duly admired and fondled. 

On one oceasion Mrs. Ramsay accepted the invitation of a 
merchant, whom they had met casually, to visit his house and 
wife, and went with him alone after dark through labyrinths of 
streets until his dwelling was reached. Upon entering, “ I found 
myself wedged into a warm, breathing, swaying mass, which, as 
the old man hung his lantern on a nail in one of the walls, I per- 
ceived to be composed of sheep, goats, oxen, and donkeys. This was 
anything but pleasant, but at the same time it was so comic that 
I laughed aloud.” The dwelling-house was upstairs, and Mrs. 
Ramsay was warmly welcomed by the wife. By taking them 
unawares she found them amidst their natural everyday sur- 
roundings, and witnessed a pretty scene of domestic life. It is 
interesting to note that the merchant emptied all his day’s 
earnings into his wife's lap. 

The most notable chapter in the book is that in which she 
tells, with many humorous touches, how she visited a harem and 
stayed to dinner. The feast was incredibly long and heavy; it 
lasted about four hours, and a calf and a kid formed two of the 
items in the menu. The insertion of a map would have added 
much to the interest of this book; and the last chapter seems 
somewhat superfluous, many of the incidents being merely repeti- 
tions of what has already been related in previous chapters. 
With these small exceptions, Mrs. Ramsay may be congratulated 
on having written a very pleasant book. 


London : 


NAVAL AND MILITARY MEDALS. 


MEDALS AND DECORATIONS OF THE British Army AND Navy. By John 

Horsley Mayo. Two Vols. London: Constable & Co, 
Ir would not be easy to overpraise this book. Its thoroughness 
and the ungrudging labour spent upon it remind one of Colonel 
Walton’s history of the English standing army, and like that 
work it is unfortunately posthumous, Its author died two years 
ago, after forty years’ service in the India House and India Office, 
where he was latterly Assistant-Military Secretary. He left his 
work practically complete, and care has been taken to bring it. 
up to date, for it includes the Sudan medal for the conquest of 
Dongola, issued last year. 

There are fifty-five plates, representing 125 medals or decora- 
tions. They are admirably executed, especially those which are 
by photographie process. The medals of this century are mostly 
chromo-lithographed, and, though very well done, they fall short 
of the photographs in relief. Colour-printing, too, in this 
country, almost always shows some want of exactness in keeping 
the register. But it is indispensable for the ribbons, which have 
gradually become nearly as essential as the medals themselves. 

The plan of the book is to give, mainly in chronological 
order, a complete record of the medals which have been awarded 
by Government. This includes some that are historically 
interesting, such as the medal struck for the capture of Quebec 
by the Society for the Promotion of Arts and Commerce. The 
Culloden medal is given, but its origin is questioned ; and those 
for the Nile and Trafalgar are admitted under favour, as they 
were provided by private persons at their own expense. It is 
remarkable how, even in this field, individual initiation has led the 
way. The medals for long service and good conduct, introduced 
in William the Fourth’s reign, took the place of medals which 
had been given regimentally by colonels for many years before. 
Mr. Mayo wisely decided not to give any account of the events 
which the several medals commemorate. He has given what is 
of more Value, because much less easy of access, extracts from 
the general orders, warrants, or correspondence relating to the 
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grants. These extracts are sometimes of great interest ; for 
instance, those gathered from Wellington's despatches giving his 
views about medals, It was a subject to which he had to give 
no small share of his attention, and which provoked many heart- 
burnings. 

The earliest grants, such as Charles the First’s badge for 
those who should distinguish themselves “ in the forlorn hope,” 
and the Dunbar medal, were for merit, irrespective of rank. 
But when, after being practically in abeyance for nearly a 
century and a half, general service medals were revived in the 
war against the French Republic and Empire, it was as gold 
medals, restrict: d to the higher ranks. Many an officer went 
through the Peninsular War, and had nothing but the loss of 
limbs to show for it. Wellington, who was not fond of medals 
at all, was against this restriction of them. He was always rigid 
in his interpretation of the rule that an officer must be “ person- 
ally and particularly engaged,” and he would not recommend 
generals of division who had not been under musketry fire. It 
was at his suggestion that the Waterloo medal was given to 
officers and soldiers alike, the same medal to all. The 'l'rafalgar 
medals, given by Matthew Boulton, had been silver for the 
officers and pewter for the men, and many of the latter sort were 
sent back or thrown overboard. 

Most of the earlier medals and decorations noticed are indi- 
vidual—to captains of fireships and others. Yet out of the whole 
number (231) nearly one-third helong to the present reign. The 
appetite for decorations grows with eating : the supply has tried 
hard to keep pace with the demand, and, in the poulterer’s phrase, 
decorations are “cheap to-day.” Orders have had to be issued 
for wearing medals in two rows, and letting them overlap. The 
treatment in this book of decorations other than medals seems 
rather casual. A few badges are noticed out of many, and the 
Distinguished Service order has a place, though not the Bath. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


LIVELY reminiscences of life afloat in fighting days, as well as 
of the House of Commons when Lord Palmerston was at the 
height of his power, are contained in Admiral Sir John Dal- 
rymple Hay’s “ Log-Books.” Born in 1821, Sir John was 
educated at Rugby, and his own memories of the redoubtable 
Dr. Arnold are here given. When only thirteen he entered 
the Navy, and was present as a young officer at the siege 
of Acre, where he acquitted himself more gallantly than 
he cares to recount. His experiences in Borneo, in China, and 
afterwards in the Black Sea and at Sebastopol, are pithily 
told with the help of racy anecdotes. Afterwards he com- 
manded the Indus in North American waters and in the West 
Indies, and subsequently sat on the Greenwich Hospital Com- 
mission. He succeeded his father as third baronet in 1861, 
and in the following year entered Parliament as Conservative 
Member for Wakefield. He was made a Rear-Admiral, and 
np on the retired list of that rank in 1870, but at the age of 
orty-nine, by Mr. Childers’ new scheme for the compulsory 
retirement of naval officers—a subject which is discnssed with 
natural heat in these pages. Sir John’s exertions in Parliament 
on behalf of the Navy during the quarter of a century in which 
he sat in the House of Commons ia known to must people. In 
speaking of the remarkable change which has come over the 
nation, so far as its attitude towards the Navy is concerned, 
he makes a remarkable statement: “In 1862 Mr. Cobden 
invited me into the library of the House of Commons and 
diseussed calmly the wants of the Navy. He was so much 
affected by my reasoning that he said, ‘What you say is very 
convincing, and if you can persuade the House, I will gladly 
vote a hundred millions to have an efficient Navy.” The 
remark may be taken to represent Cobden’s belief in the 
saying that the way to seeure peace is to prepare for war. 
There are other reminiscences of the gallant Admiral’s parlia- 
mentary career, and he tells a good story of Speaker Denison :— 
“Some subject was under discussion which it was thought right 
should not be discussed with ladies in the gallery. Mr. Henley 
therefore addressed Mr. Speaker, saying, ‘I spy strangers.’ 
After a little, the birdeage in front of the ladies’ gallery still 
showed a face peering through the grating; Mr. Henley repeated 
his notice. I was sitting near the Speaker, and he called me and 
said, ‘ 1 wish you would tell Henley I have sent Lord Charles 
Russell up twice, and he reports all gone but one, and she won’t 


* Loves rrom My Loa-Booxs. By Admiral the Right Hon. Sir John 
C. Dalrymple Hay, Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S. Portrait. Edinburgh : 
David Douglas. 

Some CorontaL HoMEsTEaDSs AND THEIR Stories. By Marian Harland. 
Illustrated. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


Tue Recorpds or Tue Boroven or Nortuamproy. First volume by 
C. A. Markham, F.S.A.; second volume by the Rev. J. Charles 
Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. London : Elliot Stock. 


Some Wetsn Cuirprey. By the author of “ Fraternity.” London: 
Elkin Mathews. 
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go. I believe her to be the deceased wife's sister, and the 
debate had better proceed.’” In 1864, Admiral Dalrymple Hay 
spent a few days at Walton Hall, and he gives a vivid account 
of its master—Charles Waterton, the naturalist, thea a hale 
octogenarian. “The old hall stands on an island in a lake, and 
can only be approached by boat, or by a foot-bridge fixed where 
the drawbridge had been suspended of old. The water-gate 
below still shows shot-holes made by Cromwell’s artillery. The 
hall and staircase from top to bottom were covered by trophies 
of Waterton’s wandering life. No gun was allowed to be fired 
within the ample park which surrounds the lake, which also 
swarmed with water-fowl. Hares and rabbits, foxes, badgers 
and pole-cats went unmolested, and winged fowl of every British 
species were there in great variety and abundance. Waterton 
was a widower, active, and eighty-four. Two ladies, his sisters, 
lived with him and looked after the house. He never went to 
bed, but slept in the hall on a mat with a cane pillow. Soon 
after our visit, he was pruning a tree with a saw on a long pole. 
The branch fell on him. He crawled home, and not long after 
died on the mat which had been his bed for many years. Thus 
passed away the quaint old wanderer.” Here and there the 
narrative is a little disfigured by party animus, but the book, 
as a whole, is capital reading. 

Miss Harland’s pen-and-ink pictures of historie “Colonial 
Homesteads” is the outcome of various sentimental journeys to 
such old houses as the New World can boast. She seems to ba 
a disciple of William and Mary Howitt, but she seems to have 
taken more pains than they were accustomed to do, for she has 
ransacked, wherever that was possible, family records in the 
shape of note-books and letters, as well as studied old printed 
annals and family portraits, many of which, to the great advan- 
tage of the book, are reproduced in its pages. Tradition has 
been called the elder sister of history, but she is apt to be way- 
ward and sometimes wanton, and in these pages her statements 
have not been too credulously accepted. The plantation of 
Westover is linked to Colonial annals as tar back as the days of 
James I., and some courtly as well as romantic traditions cling 
to the stately old mansion built on a commanding site on the 
banks of the James River. Westover, in the days of Colonel 
William Byrd, was perhaps the most cultured home in Virginia. 
He was a man of many accomplishments and wide learning, who 
kept up an acquaintance with many of the wits and noblemen of 
the period in England. He was a man of vas' wealth, and lived 
in a style of hospitable magnificence which had previously been 
unknown in America. He had been called in early life to the 
English bar, and was a Fellow of the Royal Society. He died 
at the age of seventy, in 1744. The portrait of his daughter 
Evelyn was painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller during a visit to 
England, where she took all hearts by s:orm by her beauty. 
Charles Mordaunt, grandson of the cynical old Earl of Peter- 
borough, fell in love with her; but he was a Roman Catholic, 
and the “ jovial grand signior and easy master of all the graces,” 
as men termed Colonel Byrd, was the most uncompromising of 
Protestant Churchmen. The Byrds were quite as haughty and 
more unbending than the Mordaunts, and the match, in con- 
sequence, was disallowed. The beautiful girl went back to 
Virginia, and, ere long, to quote from a pathetic record, “ refus- 
ing all offers from other gentlemen, she died of a broken heart.” 
These pages, with their descriptions of historic homes like 
Brandon, Shirley, Cliveden, Schuyler House, the Pierce House, 
and the like, show that the American colonies were, as Miss 
Harland puts it, as great a godsend to the cadets of noble 
English families two hundred and fifty years ago as Canada, 
Australia, and India are to-day. There are many pleasing 
stories in the book, some of which show vividly how far the 
world has travelled in its ideas as well as its manners from the 
leisured life which prevailed in old colonial days. 

“The Records of the Borough of Northampton” have just 
been published in two big volumes, by order of the corporation 
of that town. The Bishop of London contributes a preface to 
the work, and in the course of it lays stress on the value of 
municipal records as a memorial of the process by which urban 
communities obtain an organised life. He thinks that the 
charters granted to Northampton are so many indications 
of the growth of its burghers in shrewdness and in capacity 
for business. We can see from municipal records what 
men are trying to do at different epochs, and can estimate 
the success of the methods they employed. Northampton 
first became of importance in English history at the time 
of the Norman Conquest, and, as Mr. Ryland Adkins shows 
in a scholarly introductory chapter, it became during the 
next 250 years, by virtue of its geographical position, one of 
the great centres of the kingdom. It lay about half-way 
between Winchester and York, and in another direction was 
almost the same distance from the Welsh marshes and the East 
coast, and as the Norman and Plantagenet kings wished to 
consolidate their power, they found the place of great importance. 
Mr. Adkins traces in broad outline the position of the town in 
English history, and his luminous essay is an excellent aid to 
an interpretation of much that follows. The earlier records of 
the borough are edited by Mr. C. A. Markham, F.S.A., and the 
later—in other words, those which extend from the middle of 
the sixteenth century to the reign of William IV.—by the Rev. 
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Charles Cox, LL.D. Speaking broadly, the archives of the 
town are meagre up to the end of the reign of Henry VIIL, 
but later documents are voluminous, and, in many eases, of great 
historical interest, ——s those which relate to the Civil 
War and the part which Northampton played in that memorable 
struggle. The work is provided with a full index, admirable 
critical notes, and a plan of the town, based on that prepared 
by Speed in the reign of James I. 

By no means a book to neglect is a sheaf of character- 
sketches entitled “Some Welsh Children.” The poetry of 
young life is in its pages, and much delicate observation as well 
as fancy. There is humour, too, and those who do not know the 
Principality ought, at least, to make the acquaintance of young 
folks as charmingly natural and unconventional as the “‘ Welsh 
Children” whose day-dreams are enshrined in these imaginative 
pages. 

“The Tragedy of Coriolanus,” with historical introduction 
and critical notes, has just been added to the “ Warwick 
Shakespeare ” Series. Mr. Chambers discusses many points of 
interest in connection with the play, and gives also an analysis 
of the plot. There is a glossary, an essay on metre, and other 
aids to interpretation. 
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THe CAMMERMEYER BoGHanpeL, Carl Johans Gade, 41 and 43, 
Christiania. 

Mr. Witi1aM Frick, Graben 27, Vienna. 

Messrs. KrrserGer & Kesper, Booksellers, Amsterdam. 

Messrs. J. C. Jura & Co., Cape Town. 

Messrs. Ketty & Wats, Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and 


ee. 
sses. HicornsoTHam & Co., 164 and 165, Mount Road, Madras. 
TxRMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS BY Post. 


Home. Foreign Postal Union 
Yearly a ee | Yearly -o. &1 108, 
Half-yearly ... l4s. | Half-Yearly ... lds, 
Quarterly aie 7s. | Quarterly : 7s. 6d. 


Scat oF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Front and Back Cover and First Page facing matter, £12. 


¢e one ™ . £10 0 O]| Narrow Column ~~  & Fs 
Half-Page ied .» 5 0 0} Half-Column ... ow 1235 €@ 
Quarter-Page ... -» 210 Oj] Quarter-Column wo OM GS 
CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page . £14 0 0O| Inside Page -- £12 0 @ 
Sm: aller spac es pro rata, Terms: net, 





WwW hen these are required the advice of a very 
iful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exactly 
suit ed to the eyes, mischief is soon done which 


2 afterwards be remedied. 
FIRST BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
1S ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL. 


SPECTACLES wr. JoHN BROWNING, 


President of The British Optical Association, 
and Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 17th 
Edition, price 1s,, 63, STRAND, Lonpon, W.c, 
| May be const ulted personally free of « harge. 
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Extract From A Lecture on “Foons anp Taerr Vaturs,” py Dr. ANDREW 
Witsox, F.R.S.E., etc.—“‘If any motives—first, of due regard for health, and 


second, of getting full food-value for money expended—can be said to weigh with 
us in choosing our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s being the most nutritious) 


should be made to replace tea and coffee without hesitation, Cocoa isa food: tea 
and coffee are not foods. This is the whole science of the matter in a nutshell, 
aud he who runs may read the obvious moral of the story.” 








INI LURNZA 


is responsible for an alarming increase 
in the death rate, and although it is 
always advisable to ‘‘keep your strength 
up,”’ 
a frequently fatal epidemic. 


it is doubly so in the presence of 


BOVRIL és strength, and strength 
is precisely what is wanted to fortify 
the system against infection, or to pilot 
a patient through an attack to a speedy 
convalescence and recovery. 


Doctors and Nurses well know the 
value of 


BOVRIL, 


BOVRIL LIMITED, tccsitet arveyors, LONDON, 


Contractors to Her Majesty's and Foreign Governments. 
Chairman—THE RIGHT HON. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D. 
Consulting Chemist— 
Sir EDWARD FRANKLAND, 
K.C.B., D.C.L., F.LC., 


Corr. Mem, of French Institute. 


Analytical Chemist 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, F.I.C., 
F.C.8., F.R.M.»., 


40 Years Food Analyst to H.M. 


Government. 




















The LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 
Price One Shilling each. 
THE STORY OF THE POTTER. By 


. C. Binns, of Worcester Royal Porcelain Works. 


THE STORY OF BRITISH COINAGE. 


By G. B. RAWLinGs. With Illustrations from Coins in the 
British Museum. 


THE STORY OF GERM LIFE: Bacteria. 


By H. W. Conn. With 34 IIlustrations. 


THE STORY OF FOREST AND STREAM. 


By JAMEes Ropway, F.L.S. With 27 Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF THE CHEMICAL 
ELEMENTS. By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. 


THE STORY OF EXTINCT CIVILIZA- 
TIONS OF THE EAST. ly KE. Axpeison, M.A, 


THE STORY OF ELECTRICITY. By J. 


Monro. With 100 Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF A PIECE OF COAL. 


By E. A. MARTIN, F.G.S. With 38 Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


3y G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. With 28 Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF THE EARTH IN PAST 


AGES. By Prof. H. G. SEELEY. With 40 Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF THE PLANTS. By 


GRANT ALLEN. With 49 Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF PRIMITIVE MAN. By 


EpWARD CLopp. With 88 I}lustrations. 


THE STORY OF THE STARS. By G. F. 


CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. With 24 Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF THE WEATHER. By 
G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. fith 47 Illustrations. 

THE STORY OF THE EARTH’S ATMO- 
SPHERE. By Dovctas ARCHIBALD, M.A. With 44 


Illustrations. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 10 to 12, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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This week's issue of the WESTMINSTER 
BUDGET contains an open letter from a schovl- 
fellow of the late Aubrey Beardsley and numerous 
specimens of the artist's earliest and latest printed 
drawings. 


THE 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET 


32 PAGES OF LETTERPRESS AND PICTURES. 
PRICE 3d. 


THE BOAT RACE: 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE CREWS. 
WATCHING THE CREWS FROM THE TOWPATH. 


(With Many lilustrations.) 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK: 
** A New Political Game.” By F. C. G. 
THE FARREN FESTIVAL AT DRURY LANE: Some 
Interesting Facts. Illustrated with sketches by F. C. G. 
AUBREY BEARDSLEY: In Memoriam. With many Sketches 
from his Pen. 

THE BIGGEST CROWD OF DEVOTEES ON RECORD. 
A Photograph. 

GOOD-BYE TO THE OLD GUNS. Illustrated. 

SOCIAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 1898: ‘Don’t Worry” Circles. 

THE NEW SCIENCE OF HEALING. The Latest West- 
End Religion. 

THE POLICEMEN OF THE WORLD. Illustrated. 

SULPHUR MUD BATHS FOR RACEHORSES. Illustrated. 

DR. IBSEN’S SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. With Portrait. 

THE JUBILEE RECORD CAT: A Story for the Children. 

IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

OUR CHESS PAGES: The Great Anglo-American Match. 

SHORT STORY: ‘“ My Wife’s Work.” 

ALL THE WEEK’S NEWS, ILLUSTRATED NOTES, 
SKETCHES. 

HOW THE WORLD WAGS, ODDS AND ENDS, &c, 


BY POST, 3d. 


Order at ence from your newsagent or at the railway bookstalls. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


“LONDON.” 


THE PAPER FOR LONDONERS. 


Every THURSDAY. ILLUSTRATED. 
ONE PENNY. 


Tuts WEEK’s ‘* LONDON” CONTAINS :— 
THE GUARDIAN ELECTIONS. The Progres- 


sive Program. Candidates to Vote for. Case for 
Women Members. 


ST. OLAVE’S HOUSES FOR THE AGED 
POOR. New Workhouses on the Cottage Plan. 


RISE IN THE PRICE OF GAS. 
Local Authorities. | Consumers’ 
Profits of Municipal Lighting. 


MUNICIPALITIES AND TELEPHONES. 
Action of the City Corporation, Vestries, County 
Council, and Glasgow Corporation. 

THE VACCINATION BILL CRITICISED. 
How it Should be Amended. The Cultivation of 
Calf Lymph. Striking Photographs. 

MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS IN GREATER 
LONDON. Electric Tramways and Incorporation 
in Ealing. Progress in Walthamstow. The Housing 
Question in Brentford. The Littler Clique in Wood 
Green. 


MOTOR DUST CARTS. 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Committees. 





Action of the 
League Formed. 


Complete List of New 


EDWARD LLOYD, Limited, 12, Salisbury Square, E.°. 





Theatre. 


| YCHUM.—THE MERCHANT OF 
VENICE. Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday nights 
at 8; and Saturday and Wednesday Matinées at 2. 
HENRY IRVING. | MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
WATERLOO and THE BELLS. Saturday and Wednesday nights 


at 8 
HENRY IRVING. 


Box Office (Mr. Hurst) open 10 to 5 and 7.30 to 10, 
Seats also booked by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM. 





Educational. 





HieHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
8ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 


Heap Master .., on G. TURNER, M.A. 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Public Examination Results, December, 1893, to June, 1897 :— 

167 SUCCESSES, 23 IN HONOURS, 12 MARKS OF DISILINCTION, 
Inclading— 

Marlborough Scholarship, December, 1896. 
Royal Naval Engineer Studeatship (Open Competition), April, 1897. 
Previous Examination, Cambridge University, October, 1896, and June, 

1897. 

Preparatory Department ror Boys From 6 To 10, 

For Illustrated Prospectus, &c., apply to 
Tae Parncrpa.... - ‘a _ a .. JS, O. DUFF. 


MEL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founpep 1807. Incrusrve Fess. 
Heap Master: J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.D. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, or to the Boarding-house 
Master (E. W. Hatirrax, M.A.). 





[UKLEY SCHOOL. (Founded 1607. Re-con- 


stituted and Rebuilt 1893.)—A High-class Public School. Most 
Spacious and Complete Premises, finely situated on Edge of Moors. 
Bracing climate. jum. Laboratories, Workshop, Sanatorium, 
large Playing Fields. Fees, £55 to £65 per annum inclusive. Boarders 
received by the Head Master in the School House and in the Hostel 
under the Second Master. Prorpsctur, etc., on application to the 
Head Master, F, SWANN, Esa., b.Sc., B.A. 





AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — 
Miss WILLS and Madam DE WORMS receive Elder Girls for 
Languages, Music, Singing, and Painting. 
Miss Writs may be seen from eleven to one o'clock, or by appoint- 
ment, at 15, Grosvenor Crescent, Hyde Park Corner. 





PASTBOURNE.—Lady Cunliffe has personal 


knowledge of the happy life and healthful Educational Care 
given to the Girls in a very PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully 
domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm recommendation of Lady 
Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, and other mothers,— Address, H. M. 
Avonmore, Meads, Eastbourne. 


VW ESTMINSTE R SCHOOL.—An EX- 

AMINATION will be HELD on JULY Sth, 6th, 7th, to 
fill up not less than EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBI- 
TIONS.—For particulars, apply by letter to Tae Heapmasrer, 19, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


UN! VERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Heap Master: H. W. EVE, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, APRIL 25ru. 
The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles 


laid down by the Founders of University College, and is organised as 
a First Grade Modern and Classical School. 


Examinations for Four Entrance Scholarships will be held on June 
2ist. 


For Prospectus, apply at the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A, Secretary. 
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